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QUESTERS OF THE DESERT 


CHAPTER I 


Wuart different lives men lead! Some as calm 
and placid as a lakelet in a windless evening; 
some as turbulent as a stormy sea; some unfortu- 
nate from birth to death; some, by apparently 
trivial accident, changed overnight from their 
settled course! Myself, for instance: but for the 
slip of a pack-mule upon a steep mountain-side, 
I should still be living with the Hopi Indians 
upon the cliffs of Oraibi, myself a Hopi, though 
white of skin; doubtless at this very moment 
sitting in the kiva of the Snake Fraternity, 
chanting with them a prayer to Rain God. 
Fifty-two years ago it was, and I was seventeen, 
and had been with the Hopi three years, when, 
by the slip of that mule, I was forced to turn my 
back upon them and relearn the ways of civiliza- 
tion. Yes, for three years I lived with those 
wonderful people of the Arizona desert, and, to- 
ward the last, had one great adventure with 
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some of them, which I am urged to set down be- 
fore my hand refuses longer to hold the pen. 
That I proceed to do. But first I must explain 
how it was that I came to be a dweller in Oraibi, 
one of the ‘Seven Cities of Cibola’ which Coro- 
nado and his priests and mailed soldiers ruth- 
lessly entered in 1540 in their quest of gold. 

My mother died when I was ten, and after 
that my father and I boarded in the tavern, in 
an Indiana village that I need not name. There 
my father owned a small hardware store, and as 
the years went by it seemed to grow smaller. 
Fewer and fewer customers entered its door, and 
when I was fourteen it was sold at sheriff’s sale, 
and the local weekly newspaper stated that 
David Pierce and his son Nathan were leaving 
for the Far West. The item did not state our 
particular destination, for the very good reason 
that my father himself did not know it. With 
six hundred dollars, and a small trunkful of our 
meager belongings, we went to St. Louis and the 
old Planters’ Hotel, and there learned from a 
talkative Wyoming man that Laramie, in that 
Territory, was the most thriving town west of 
the Mississippi, and in a few years would be a 
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city of a hundred thousand and more population. 
That was all my father wanted to know; without 
questioning other Westerners stopping in the 
hotel, he straightway bought tickets to Laramie. 

A few days later, we left the train at Laramie 
and, bewildered, stared at the two or three stores, 
saloons, and lone ramshackle hotel that com- 
prised the town. It was May, but the great 
plain in which the town was set was bare and 
brown. 

‘Huh! Fooled again! Son, this place will 
never be any larger than it is now!’ my father 
wearily exclaimed as he led the way across the 
dusty road to the hotel, signed our names in the 
tattered and greasy register, and ordered break- 
fast. I was so tired by our long journey that I 
fell asleep at the table, and was glad enough to go 
up to our room and to bed. I well remember how 
sad and worn my father looked as he sat down 
near me and smoked a thoughtful pipe. He was 
a thin, tall, frail-appearing man, and business 
worries had set deep wrinkles in his face and 
whitened his hair. | 

‘Awake, son?’ he asked, after a time. 
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‘Well, what do you think the charge was for 
that breakfast of bad ham and soggy pancakes? 
A dollar apiece! All we have left, son, is three 
hundred dollars. I’m sure I don’t know what we 
are to do. Anyhow, I’ll go out and look around 
a bit.” He seemed so weak and discouraged and 
helpless as he shuffled out of the room that I 
cried myself to sleep. 

And he was so changed when he returned that 
I hardly knew him. He burst into the room and 
ran to my bed, crying out to me: ‘Awake, son! 
We’ve struck it! We are going prospecting! Go- 
ing with an old experienced mountain man who 
is certain that he is on the trail of a rich gold de- 
posit! That will be fun for you! Think of it! 
You’ll have a horse to ride. You will see plenty 
of game: buffalo, deer, bears, I know not what- 
all! Hurry, put on your clothes and come down 
and meet the gold-hunter!’ 

In three minutes or less, I ran down the rick- 
ety stairs and into the hotel office, and stopped 
short and stared at the man my father was talk- 
ing with; a short, stocky man whose big blue 
kindly eyes beamed upon me from a jungle of 
gray hair. Never had I seen such a mass of hair: 
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it was banded with a folded red handkerchief, 
but fluffed out from it and covered his shoulders; 
and his face, all but his nose and eyes, was hidden 
in a bush of gray whiskers and mustache. And 
said he: ‘So this is son, as you call him: Nathan, 
by rights. Well, son, I may look like a tassel- 
eared lynx, but you’ll find I ain’t any such critter. 
Come on, let’s shake.’ 

It was a mighty and very hairy paw that 
gripped my hand as my father explained: ‘ Nate, 
this is Mr. Weaver, who has kindly asked us to 
join him in his search for a gold mine of which 
he has heard.’ 

‘Not Mr. Weaver. Just Bill Weaver; Bill for 
short,’ said the other as he lifted me and set me 
on his knee, and continued his talk with my 
father: from which I learned that the gold 
quartz outcrop that he had heard of was far to 
the south in the breaks of the San Juan, a river 
flowing west from the Rockies to the Rio Colo- 
rado. A Mexican he had met in Laramie, a week 
before, had told him of it, and given him a piece 
of the quartz, snow-white and seamed with 
threads of gold. The Mexican had come to Lara- 
mie to try to get some one to ‘grubstake’ him to 
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work it, and Weaver had agreed to furnish every- 
thing and go halves with him in his find; and 
that very evening, while cooking supper, the man 
had dropped dead beside his camp-fire. 

‘Heart disease or something like that,’ Weaver 
explained. ‘Too bad! I felt awful sorry for the 
poor fellow. Wouldn’t any of these townfolk 
help me bury him; so I did it alone, and fell heir 
to his outfit, a good horse and saddle, a pack- 
mule, and so on. But lucky for me — for us— 
when I agreed to go partners with him, he told 
me the location of his rich find: a ride of one day 
down the river from the mountains is a big bend, 
and right in the bow of it are three islands, a very 
small island between two large ones. The quartz 
outcrop is opposite the small island, well up in 
the breaks on the north side of the river. There! 
That’s plain enough, sure easy to find, isn’t it!’ 

‘It would seem so,’ my father agreed; and 
added that he feared that we should be but a 
hindrance to him, unused as we were to other 
than life in a small Eastern town. 

‘But you'll learn! I’ll sure enjoy teachin’ you 
and son here the ways of the West,’ he said, giv- 
ing me a quick hug that made me gasp. I soon 
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learned that sympathy for my frail father, and 
little me, nearly penniless, absolutely helpless 
in our new and hard environment, had caused 
him to offer to make us his partners in what he 
believed was to be a quickly and easily attained 
fortune. 

Right there and then he made out a list of 
things that we should need for the long trip, in 
all more than a thousand-dollar outfit, including 
as it did saddle-horses and pack-animals and 
rifles for my father and me. And he only laughed 
when my father told him how little money we 
had to put into the venture: ‘Put in what you 
have and I[’|l make up the balance; you can repay 
me when we make our big strike,’ he said, and 
led us across the road to the largest one of the 
stores, where he handed a clerk the list of things 
we were to purchase there. My father urged 
that he strike off it the rifle and cartridges for 
me, as I was too young to be trusted with a 
dangerous weapon. 

‘Young he is, but he’s got to ide one. [’ll 
teach him how to use it and use it right. We 
can’t have too many lead-slingers where we are 
goin’,’ he replied, and went behind the counter 
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and selected repeating Henry rifles, and handed 
one to my father and one to me. I was a very 
proud and happy boy when I grasped the brass- 
mounted, heavy weapon, and, exerting my ut- 
most strength, proved that I could put it to my 
shoulder and aim it. Weaver ordered five hun- 
dred cartridges for each of the rifles, and when 
my father timidly said that he thought that 
number too many, the other grimly replied that 
if it were not for their great weight, we should 
have a thousand rounds each. 

‘But why are so many necessary?’ my father 
asked. , 

‘Well, we’ve got to eat — mainly the game that 
we kill. And down where we are goin’ we’re more 
than likely to meet up with Utes and Navajos.’ 

‘Indians! Hostile Indians! Oh, this will not 
do! I can’t take my young son into that danger- 
ous country!’ my father exclaimed. 

‘Don’t you worry, I’ll look out for him! Man, 
I’ve fought Indians all my life! I know ’em and 
their ways! It will sure be a cold day when they 
get the best of me!’ Weaver emphatically told 
him. 

My father made no reply to that. The eager, 
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happy mood in which he had entered the store 
was gone; and when Weaver went with the clerk 
to select some sides of bacon, he said to me: ‘Oh, 
my boy! I fear that I am taking you into great 
danger! But there is nothing else for us to do. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing else for us to do!’ 

‘IT am not afraid of those Indians; just see how 
well I can aim this rifle; I should like to fight 
them,’ I told him. But my foolish boasting 
brought no smile to his face. 

From the store we went to a sales-stable and 
bought the horses that we needed, and second- 
hand saddles. Weaver selected a strong and fat 
pony for me, saddled it, and put me up and fitted 
the stirrups to my short legs, and had me ride 
around the corral a few times. I was happy be- 
yond my wildest dreams of happiness: all in one 
short hour I had become the owner of a rifle and 
five hundred cartridges, a pony and saddle, and 
was headed for a great game country. I thought 
of the playmates I had left back in my home 
town, and wished that they could see me astride 
the pony. I pitied them for the tame lives that 
they must live. My life was to be different; one 
of great adventure. 
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‘That’ll do for to-day. We'll go to the hotel 
now and sack the stuff you have there, for trunks 
don’t go where we are going,’ Weaver called to 
me, and I reluctantly dismounted. 

An hour later, I learned that we were not to 
make our start south from Laramie, but from a 
place called Green River, on the west side of the 
Rockies. Just before sundown we loaded our 
outfit into a box-car, horses and all, and made 
down our beds in one end of it. A west-bound 
freight train was to pick us up at midnight, but 
it did not arrive until near morning; so from the 
open side doors of the car we looked out upon 
the great plain that we were crossing, and later, 
the deep pass in which the railroad crossed the 
Rockies. There were herds of buffalo and many 
bands of antelope upon the plain, and at one 
place a great herd of buffalo crossing the track 
obliged the engineer to stop our train until they 
passed. Some of the great shaggy-headed ani- 
mals turned and ran the length of the train, 
passing in a brown heaving stream close to 
us. 

‘Oh, let me have my rifle! I want to shoot 
some of them!’ I cried. 
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‘And when you have killed two or three, what 
will you do with them?’ Weaver asked. 

‘Nothing. I just want to kill some of them,’ 
I replied. 

‘Son, right here I tell you something that I 
don’t want you to forget,’ the old miner said, 
shaking a warning finger at me. ‘Any one who 
kills good meat that he does not actually need 
sure ought to starve to death! My motto is: Be 
_ kind to all these here critters of the plains and 
mountains. It is more fun to watch them feedin’ 
and runnin’ about and playin’ with one another 
than it is to shoot them down and leave them to 
smell to heaven. Kill when you are hungry, and 
be sorry even then that you snuffed out the life 
of a critter that wanted to live as much as you 
do!’ 

I made noanswer to that; I still had a fierce de- 
sire to shoot some of the great animals thunder- 
ing past us. Presently the train moved on, then 
slowed down, and stopped at awater-tank. Close 
to the side of our car lay nine buffalo, freshly 
killed by passengers of a train, and intact except 
for their tails that the killers had taken for 
trophies. 
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‘There! Look at ’em!’ Weaver exclaimed. 
‘Tons of good meat wasted; nine good hides to 
rot that could be made into useful leather! 
Wherever the whites travel upon these plains, 
their trails are strewn with just such evidences of 
wanton slaughter. It is that that makes the 
Indians hate us so bitterly, and I don’t blame 
them for killing us off at every opportunity. 
Meat is to them their staff of life, as bread is ours. 
They would no more waste it than our farmers 
would burn their harvest fields. Well, son, do 
you still want to make a buffalo killing?’ 

‘No! I don’t! I will never kill a buffalo except 
when I can use it, but I hope that the time will 
soon come when we shall need the meat of one,’ I 
replied. And the old miner and my father looked 
at one another and laughed. 

We had engine trouble and did not arrive at 
Green River until the next morning, just as day 
was breaking. My father and I were astonished 
when we got up and looked out, for instead of 
the great plain that we expected to see, we found 
that we were in a wide and beautiful valley of 
fine groves of trees and green meadows; and a 
little later we saw that the wide swift river had 
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been well named, for its water was green, yet so 
clear that we could see the bottom at a depth of 
ten feet or more. 

During our journey, Weaver had sorted our 
belongings into five separate loads, one for each 
of our pack-animals, and my father and I now 
had our first lesson in putting on the saddles, 
adjusting the packs, and securing them with the 
famous ‘diamond hitch.’ The ease and celerity 
that Weaver displayed in the work surprised us. 
‘We winced when he cinched the animals so 
tightly that they groaned. ‘You can’t cinch ’em 
too tight; the latigos and the cinches and rope 
stretch; we'll have to take up the slack before we 
go five miles,’ he explained. 

Within an hour we were off, Weaver leading 
along the dim trail running down the east side 
of the river, my father and | driving the pack- 
animals after him. We had given but a glance 
at Green River, a settlement of maybe a dozen 
farmers and a couple of stores. Weaver told us 
that it had once been a great meeting-place for 
the beaver trappers of the early fur companies; 
that Jim Bridger himself had once made it his 
headquarters. 
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We had not traveled more than an hour, 
through fine groves of cottonwoods and across 
wide, high-grassed meadows, when Weaver 
brought us to a halt in the lower edge of a grove, 
and silently pointed to a meadow below, and 
looking, we saw a small band of buffalo trailing 
across it toward the river. I slid from my pony, 
and, lugging my heavy rifle, ran to Weaver, cry- 
ing, ‘We need meat! Let me shoot one of them!’ 

‘Hush! Not so loud!’ he cautioned me, beck- 
oned to my father, and told him to herd the 
horses right where they were in the timber. He 
then dismounted and led me to the river and 
down along it through thick willows until we 
could see the buffalo, knee-deep and more in the 
water, thirstily drinking. We were no more 
than fifty yards from the nearest of them. I was 
so excited that I could hardly breathe. Close in 
front of us in the edge of the willows was a big 
fallen tree. We crept to it, and he whispered to 
me to rest my rifle across it, but not to shoot 
until he gave me the word. I was more than ever 
excited. I trembled, my rifle wobbled even after 
I had rested it upon the log. Weaver pointed to 
its muzzle, quivering in time to the beating of 
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my heart, and hissed in my ear: ‘Now, son, just 
you calm down, or I[’ll do the killing, not you!’ 

‘Pll try, oh, Pll do my best,’ I breathed, and 
said to myself: ‘Stop your trembling! Stop it! 
Stop it!? And somehow I became more calm. 

Some of the buffalo soon came out upon the 
sandy shore and stood there quiet, and Weaver 
whispered to me to aim at the one that was 
farthest from the river, and aim well down, just 
back of its shoulder. It was standing broadside 
to us, head toward the meadow. I took long and 
careful aim, making sure, as Weaver had taught 
me, to see just the tip of the front sight in the V 
of the rear sight, and then I pressed the trigger. 
The rifle went boom! A cloud of gray smoke 
drifted into my face; I heard a great splashing 
of water and thudding of heavy hoofs up the 
sloping bank; and then the smoke cleared — and 
there was my buffalo, prone upon the sand, mak- 
ing a last kick or two! I dropped my rifle and ran 
to it, shouting, ‘I’ve killed it! I’ve killed it! I’ve 
killed a buffalo!’ 

Weaver came then with my rifle, scolded me 
for dropping it, and called to my father to come 
on with the horses. Then he seized the head of 
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the big cow, for such it was, and twisted it 
around so that it propped the body up, belly to 
the ground. With a few deft slashes with his 
sheath knife he cut the hide from head to tail 
and skinned it down each side to the ground. He 
made incisions along the base of the hump, or 
dorsal ribs, cut off a foreleg at the knee, and 
with a few blows with it, broke the long high 
hump free from the backbone. Turning to my 
father and me, staring open-mouthed at his 
strange and skillful butchering, he said: ‘An 
Indian trick and a good one. Those boss ribs, as 
we call ’em, are the best part of the animal. Now 
for some steak meat and we’ll be goin’.’ 

A few more slashes with his knife, and he had 
out a fifty-pound chunk of top round and sirloin 
steak. He took the hitch from a pack, tore off 
the cover and got out several flour-sacks into 
which he put the meat, added these to the load 
and recinched and hitched it, and we were ready 
to go on our way. He raised a hand to the sky 
and voiced words strange to our ears. : 

“You prayed. What language was it you used 
and what were you saying?’ I asked. 

‘I was just repeating a little Arapaho prayer 
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to Sun; giving him this meat that we are leaving, 
asking him to protect us,’ he answered. 

‘Surely you don’t believe in such nonsense as 
that!’ my father exclaimed. 

“No —I don’t suppose I really do — still — 

‘Well?’ 

So low that we could barely hear him, he re- 
plied: ‘I have seen some strange answers to 
Indian prayers in my time.’ And behind the old 
man’s back, my father looked at me and shook 
his head. 

But I must hurry on with my tale if I am ever 
to relate my great adventure as a member of the 
Hopi tribe. 

Never shall I forget how strange it all was to 
my father and me, our camping that night in 
Green River Valley. We were first instructed in 
caring for the horses, for their safety and well- 
being; we were shown how to make a camp-fire, 
_ and how to cook with it; how to make comfort- 
able beds with balsam boughs and our blankets 
and canvas bedsheets. We ate hugely of the 
meat of my killing and light biscuits that Weaver 
baked in a Dutch oven. Tired though I was, it 
was a long time that I remained awake, listening 
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to the strange noises of the night, and fearing to 
be pounced upon by bear or mountain lion or 
riddled with the arrows of an Indian war party; 
and then, almost before I knew it, another day 
had come and I sprang from my blankets eager 
to do all that I could to help Weaver, already 
lighting the breakfast fire. 

I was, if I do say it, of far more help to him 
than was my father, those first days out from 
Green River, for I was full of enthusiasm for life 
in the mountains, he full of regrets over his 
business failures and fearful of the future. Long 
afterward, he confessed to me that, of all his ex- 
periences, those days on the Green River trail 
were the worst. He hated it all, the care of the 
horses, the packing and riding, and unpacking 
and cooking and making beds; hated the valley 
and the mountains, and even the herds of deer 
and elk and bands of bighorn that, unafraid, 
curiously watched us trailing through their feed- 
ing-grounds. 

Three years before, traveling with a party of 
fellow prospectors from Tucson north to the 
Bighorn— Wind River Mountains, looking for 
placer gold, Weaver had come up through this 
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West Slope country, and almost daily he showed 
us where they had camped, or had this and that 
experience. My father and I could not under- 
stand how he managed to retrace their route, for 
the trail that they had made had been completely 
obliterated by rains and winter snows. When we 
asked him how he did it, he replied: ‘Easy 
enough; I remember the lay of the country; every 
one of these peaks, buttes, ridges and slopes is 
pictured in my mind. Looking at ’em I see the 
exact Way we came up.’ 

We had now left the river, on account of its 
deep and impassable canyon and walled side 
canyons, and were threading our way along the 
high and rough slopes of the mountains. After 
some days of traveling, we came to Grand River, 
flowing southwest to join Green River and form 
the Rio Colorado. It was swollen with snow- 
water of the high Rockies, and we had to raft 
- our outfit across it and swim the horses. On its 
far side, we struck a trail running south that 
Weaver said was used by hunting parties and 
war parties of Utesand Navajos. It had not, ap- 
_ parently, been traversed that summer by other 
than the deer and elk of the country — we had 
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long since passed out of the buffalo range — so 
we followed it. A few days later, we looked down 
upon the San Juan River, flowing west in a deep 
and steep — in many places walled — gash in a 
sage-brush plain. Weaver brought us to a halt, 
looked down the stream and up it, and at the 
mountains to the east: ‘Well, here we are!’ he 
exclaimed; ‘but whether above the Mexican’s 
three islands, or below ’em, is more than I can 
make out.’ 

‘We’re above them! We’re not a day’s ride 
from the mountains! Why, they are no more 
than five miles from us!’ cried my father, tre- 
mendously excited now that we had actually 
arrived at this river of promised riches. 

Weaver laughed. ‘A fine judge of distance, 
you are!’ he said. ‘Those mountains are all of 
twenty-five miles from us, just about a day’s 
ride. Well, we’ve got to make camp — it’s gettin’ 
late in the day. Yes, we’ll just do that, make 
a real good camp, and to-morrow hunt for the 
three islands. Myself, I believe that we shall 
find ’em not far below.’ 
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CHAPTER II 


WE hunted along the rim of the deep cut — it 
was really a canyon — and found a game trail 
that we followed down to the river, and a narrow 
fringe of cottonwoods and willows, in which we 
made camp; for the first time since leaving Green 
River, setting up the tent that we had bought in 
Laramie. We moved all of our outfit into it, 
made our beds at the back end, and, close out in 
front, Weaver built a rock fireplace over which 
to do our cooking: all of which pleased my father. 
He was cheerful for the first time on the trip, 
excited even, now that we had arrived at the 
river of the Mexican’s find of gold, and during 
the evening he asked Weaver all kinds of ques- 
tions about mines and mining. He even insisted 
upon doing some of the cooking, something that 
he had never attempted, and scorched the meat 
that the old miner carefully sliced and gave him 
to fry. 

It was barely dawn, the next morning, when 
we finished eating our breakfast and washing 
the dishes, and by sunup we were in the saddle 
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and riding up to the rim of the canyon. From 
there we turned west, headed a short canyon, 
and with high hopes rode as fast as our horses 
could carry us toward the point of a sharp bend 
of the river canyon. For once my father rode the 
faster, and Weaver and I allowed him to keep 
the lead. We saw him bring his animal to a short 
stop at the extreme end of the point, saw him 
eagerly lean forward and look down, and then 
dejectedly slump in his saddle: he had not dis- 
covered the three islands. Rejoining us, he said: 
‘I could see down the river a long way, but not 
one island was in sight. I’m sure the three we 
want to find are above, so let us turn back.’ 
‘No. If they are above, they’ll keep, they 
won’t move; we'll go on down this way and learn 
once for all if they are or are not below our camp.’ 
So on we went, cutting across the plain from 
bend to bend of the river, seeing a small rocky 
island now and then, but no three nor even two 
close together. It was long past noon when 
Weaver gave the word to turn back, and the sun 
was setting when we rode our tired animals down 
into camp. And camp was not so cheerful as it 
had been the previous evening; my father was 
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gloomily silent, and Weaver had but little to say. 

It was with renewed faith, however, that we 
saddled up the next morning, rode up to the 
plain and turned east along its rim, examining 
the river from every outstanding point, seeing 
every foot of it as we went, but never the three 
islands that we were looking for. Long before 
noon, my father declared that it was useless for 
us to look farther: the Mexican had lied; he had 
made no gold discovery on the San Juan, nor else- 
where. With a piece of quartz that he had some- 
where stolen, he had simply made a play for a 
good grubstake, intending to sneak off and enjoy 
a plenitude of food for a time. 

To that, Weaver shortly replied that ‘we 
would see what we would see,’ and led us on and 
on. Late the next day, we had come to the very 
foot of the mountains and made sure that the 
Mexican’s three islands were a myth. My 
father’s dejection was so great that I couldn’t 
bear to look at him. It was too late for us to 
turn back to camp that night. We rode down to 
the river and unsaddled and hobbled the horses, 
and Weaver picked up his rifle and wandered on 
up the valley. Presently we heard him shoot, 
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just one shot, and, sure that he had killed some- 
thing, I built a fire. He came in with all the meat 
of a mule deer that he could carry, and he and I 
broiled some of it. I gave my father a part of 
mine, but he merely tasted it and laid it aside, 
declaring that he couldn’t eat unsalted meat. 
And then he cried: ‘ What, oh, what are we going 
to do? We are broke! Broke, and hundreds of 
miles from civilization, from any place where it 
might be possible for me to obtain work of some 
kind!’ 

‘Oh, brace up!’ Weaver bluntly told him. ‘I 
got you into this mess and I’ll see you through. 
For the boy’s sake, if nothing more, I ain’t goin’ 
to let you go back and take any little two-by- 
four job —clerkin’ or the like of that — in the 
settlements. No, sir, you stick with me, and 
some day we'll make a big strike. I knowit! I’ve 
got a hunch that it’s comin’ to us!’ 

My father made no reply to that, but I saw 
that he had no faith in Weaver’s prophecy of 
good times to come. With only saddle blankets 
for covering, we passed a chilly night, and were 
glad when the sun came again to warm us. Tak- 
ing the best part of the big deer that Weaver had 
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killed, we turned our backs upon the mountains 
and set out for camp. I hated to leave them, 
their pine-covered slopes and grassy, flowered 
meadows and return to the grim country below, 
to the barren plain dotted with weird buttes, 
and the deep, rock-walled, hot canyon running 
through it. 

We arrived at camp sometime after noon, and 
found it undisturbed except by a wood rat tear- 
ing into one of the sacks of flour. As soon as we 
_had unsaddled and turned loose the pack-animals 
that we had picketed near camp the previous 
morning, and which were suffering from thirst 
and lack of grass, Weaver went to the river for a 
bucket of water, and came hurrying back with it, 
crying out to us: ‘Well, David Pierce, well, son, 
here’s news for you! That there Mexican lied 
and didn’t lie to me! He found the gold-bearin’ 
quartz here on the San Juan, right enough, but 
_he lied to me as to its exact location: he didn’t 
intend that I should ever see it unless he was 
with me. There! See what I found out on the 
bar of the river!’ And with that he tossed to us 
a piece of white quartz, pinkish in spots and in 
spots rust-colored, and veined with fine threads 
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of pure gold. Then he went to his war-sack, 
got out the quartz specimen that the Mexican 
had given him, and we compared the two. They 
were precisely alike; inexperienced as my father 
and I were, we could not doubt that they had 
come from the same lead. 

‘And this here piece of float that I found,’ said 
Weaver; ‘you notice that it isn’t worn any; that 
its edges are good and sharp. That proves it 
hasn’t come very far downstream — that is, un- 
less it chanced to be frozen into the winter ice 
away up in the mountains, and carried down by it 
and dropped here. Well, anyhow, the game is — 
all set for us: the Mexican’s find is somewhere 
between here and the head of the river, and it is 
up to us to find it. We’ve got to find it! And 
when we do, well, a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of Uncle Sam’s four-per-cent 
bonds will be good enough for me!’ | 

‘I don’t understand!’ cried my father. ‘Tell 
me, how could the float, as you call it, get to the 
river to be frozen into the ice and carried down- 
stream?’ 

‘Why, it’s like this,’ Weaver explained. ‘A 
quartz outcrop is harder than its contact rock; 
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that wears down — weathers — and the quartz 
stands exposed. Along comes a cloudburst and 
sweeps down a great mass of hillside, earth and 
stones and boulders, with its rush of water. The 
slide hits the quartz outcrop and carries some of 
it along — clear to the river, maybe, perhaps 
only a little way into a side-stream or canyon. 
Anyhow, in hundreds and thousands of years of 
time, float from a quartz lead becomes scattered, 
by cloudbursts, earthquakes, spring floods, and 
_ drifting ice, for miles along the stream below it, 
and the prospector has only to follow up the 
float to find its source. In this way some of the 
richest mines in the world have been discovered. 
Well, now, what do you say — are you for trac- 
ing this float with me?’ 

‘Am I! I’m with you to the end, the very end; 
a fortune here on the San Juan, or nothing!’ my 
father exclaimed. 

Search for the white gold-veined quartz began 
the next morning and proved to be very diffi- 
cult, even dangerous work up that partly can- 
yoned river. No part of it and its side-canyons 
was to be overlooked, and it was so deep and 
swift that we could not follow it up afoot nor on 
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horseback. In order to prospect some of its bars 
and gravelly reaches of shore, my father and I 
would have to let Weaver down cliffs with ropes, 
and in the same manner help him to come up 
over them. Right at camp, we could ford the 
stream and ride up onto the plain on the south 
side. And so, one day on one side of the great 
cut, and another day on the other side, we slowly 
worked our way toward the mountains, finding 
now and then a piece of the quartz. There were 
times when, for a week and more, none of it was 
to be found along the river nor in the wash of its 
side-draws and little canyons, but not once did 
my father’s courage fail. He was even more 
eager than Weaver to be off upon another day of 
quest of the rich lead. He was first up, building 
the before-daylight fires, going to the river for 
water, calling to us to crawl out from our blan- 
kets and do our share of the work. 

A month or more passed, and we had moved 
camp halfway to the foot of the mountains, and 
continued prospecting the river, and in Septem- 
ber, we moved again, this time right into the 
mountains, and still found pieces of float along 
the river bars. Our progress was now very slow, 
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as there were so many side tributaries to be 
prospected. At last came October and winter 
weather, there in the high mountains, and 
Weaver declared that we should soon have to 
postpone our quest until the coming of another 
spring. My father made strong objection to 
that, but the old miner quickly silenced him by 
explaining that our horses would perish there in 
the deep snows of winter, and that, even if we 
had a supply of food to last through the winter. 
months, we could do no prospecting while the 
river bars and shores were covered with snow 
and ice. 

That very evening snow began to fall, and it 
was decided that we should leave the mountains 
the next day and strike out for Tucson, where, 
Weaver said, it might be possible for him and my 
father to obtain work, and so earn a grubstake 
for the next summer of prospecting for the lead. 
I well remember that he remarked, too, that he 
was more than satisfied with the work that we 
had done: we had proved that the rich outcrop 
was somewhere between our present camp and 
the head of the river, now no more than fifteen 
miles to the east, and we should surely find it 
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the following summer. In one respect our good 
luck was wonderful: the hostile Utes and Navajos 
had not discovered that we were camping and 
prospecting in the country that they both 
claimed was their hunting-ground. 

On the following day, we packed up and moved 
down out of the mountains and out of the snow, 
and on the following day climbed out of the 
valley of the San Juan and entered the great 
desert stretching away to the south. Our break- 
fast that morning was of meat straight — elk 
meat — and coffee without sugar. The provi- 
sions that we had bought in Laramie in the 
spring were all gone, and a meat diet did not 
satisfy our hunger, so Weaver had decided that we 
should go straight to one of the villages of the 
Hopi Indians, and trade our deer and elk skins 
for a supply of corn. They were, he said, a 
kindly, agricultural people, living in small vil- 
lages located on the top of almost inaccessible 
cliffs, outstanding, narrow-walled points of dif- 
ferent mesas, or plateaus in the desert. On his © 
way north three years before, he and his party 
of prospectors had visited one of the villages, 
named Oraibi, and had been well received. It 
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was a very old village, as were the other Hopi 
villages. In Tucson, a Franciscan priest had 
told him that Coronado, a Spanish soldier and 
explorer, had visited them in 1540, and had then 
believed them to be hundreds and hundreds of 
years old. My father and I had never read or 
heard of Coronado, and asked Weaver many 
questions about him, questions that he could not 
answer. We were at once eager to see a village 
that was very old when Columbus discovered 
America. 

From the summit of the high, partly timbered 
ridge separating the desert and the deep valley 
and still deeper canyon of the San Juan, Weaver 
pointed to a snow-covered, lone mountain-top 
far in the south, and told us that it was San 
Francisco Peak, something like fifteen thousand 
feet in height, and fully two hundred miles from 
us, and that our route lay just to the east of it. 
He laughed when my father asked him how he 
could find the Hopi village in the great gray- 
and-brown waste spread out before us, east and 
west and south, apparently all of a sameness. 

‘It may all look alike to you, but it doesn’t to 
me,’ he replied. ‘I know that we must head just 
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to the east of that snow mountain, and that, to- 
morrow or the morning after, I shall see certain 
buttes by which I can locate and go straight to 
Oraibi.’ 

We traveled steadily all that day, and camped 
by a small spring trickling from the side of a 
wide, stony wash. Hard-beaten trails of ante- 
lope came into it from all directions, and, firing 
all together, we killed five of a band of them 
that were coming to water, and thus had five 
more hides and five fat carcasses of meat to 
trade to the people of the desert for.corn. 

On the following evening, Weaver led us 
straight to another small spring at which to, 
camp, and said that, before noon of the next day, 
we should be in Oraibi, and in one of its houses, 
eating a good stew of meat and corn and beans. 
That made our mouths water. We filled our- 
selves with fat, broiled antelope meat, but still 
hungered for cereal food, my father and I. 
Weaver declared that it was all one to him what 
he ate, so that he had enough: he had lived upon 
straight meat for more than a year when with 
the Arapahoes, and had not once longed for the 
foods of civilization. 
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We made a very early start the next morning, 
and at about ten o’clock Weaver said that we 
should arrive at the cliffs of Oraibi in another 
hour. We had then descended the steep slope of a 
mesa, and were traveling through a rough desert, 
seamed with dry washes and studded with barren 
ridges and queer rock buttes. Close on our right 
ran the mesa that we had left, and ahead, four or 
five miles off, a very narrow cliff tongue jutted 
out from it. 

‘See anything on top of that there point?’ 
Weaver asked. 

‘Nothing but some big rocks,’ my father an- 
swered. 

‘Thought you’d say that! Well, those big rocks 
are the houses of Oraibi! Don’t seem possible, 
does it?’ 

‘You will have your jokes! We are not so 
green that we can believe that!’ my father re- 
plied. 

‘But I am not joking: Oraibi is on top of that 
cliff point!’ he declared; and we stared and 
stared at it, wondering how people could pos- 
sibly ascend and descend its walled, frowning 
height. 
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Upon a ridge of the desert, not far ahead, five 
men appeared in line and well apart, slowly 
making their way through a dense patch of 
greasewood and sage: ‘Hopis. Hunting rabbits,’ 
Weaver explained. 

They stopped short, stared at us for a moment, 
and, satisfied that we were whites and not ene- 
mies, went on searching the brush. I thought it 
strange that they should be hunting rabbits 
where antelope were so plentiful, not taking into 
account the extreme difficulty of getting close 
enough to the wary antelope to kill them with 
bow and arrow, the sole weapon of the hunters. 

As we neared them, they went on ascending 
the steep ridge, and at its summit suddenly 
paused, stared at something beyond, then turned 
about and came towards us as fast as they could 
run, shouting to us as they pointed with their 
bows back over their shoulders. 

‘Enemies! They have seen some enemies! 
Our enemies, too, you bet! Get ready with your 
rifles!’ Weaver cried. 

Things happened then, and surprisingly fast. 
Frightened at the approach of the Hopi hunters, 
our pack-animals turned tail and ran snorting 
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past us, my father following, trying to head them, 
Weaver calling to him to let them go. As the 
Hopis joined us, over the top of the ridge came a 
big party of painted and feathered yelling Indian 
riders, charging straight toward us down the 
slope. I was just dazed with fear of them. Like 
one in a dream, I heard Weaver shout to me: 
‘Don’t run! Shoot at ’em and keep shooting!’ 


‘Then, as he raised his rifle to fire, his horse made 


a sudden sideways bucking jump, his gentle 
horse that had never bucked before, and he 
pitched out of the saddle one way, and his rifle 
went whirling to the ground the other way. The 
yelling riders were upon us by that time, dividing 
and passing to our right and left and firing at us 
with bows and arrows, and two or three guns. 
My horse was frightened, prancing, wanting to 


run, but somehow I managed to hold him with 


tight rein and fire my rifle not once, but twice at 
the riders passing on my left. I know that I took 
particular aim at none of them, just pointed the 
weapon and pulled trigger, yet my second shot 
struck one of the enemy fair enough, and he 
tumbled to the ground and never moved. In 
front of me, the Hopi men yelled loudly when he 
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fell, and smiled up at me; and Weaver, just 
climbing back upon his horse, shouted, ‘Good 
shot! Do it again!’ 

By that time the enemy had raced past us and 
were chasing my father and the pack-animals. 
Weaver took after them, shooting as fast as he 
could work the lever of his rifle, and my horse 
willingly followed his. But not fast enough for 
me: I saw that the enemy were gaining upon my 
father, would soon be upon him. I felt suddenly 
sick. Watching him, I had not noticed that 
Weaver’s shots had tumbled three of the enemy 
from their horses. I saw them now, sprawled 
upon the ground one after another, and suddenly 
perceived that the others were now scattering 
out in all directions, urging their horses to faster 
speed, and frequently looking back at us. All 
but one of them, who was still pursuing my father 
and gaining upon him. My father fired back at 
him and failed to hit. Then the Indian’s gun 
boomed, and down went my father and his 
horse in a struggling heap! Another boom, 
and a bullet from Weaver’s rifle ended the In- 
dian. 

Weaver was first to reach my father’s side 
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and, shouting to me, ‘He will be all right,’ rode 
on to round up the pack-horses. 

‘It will be some time before I am all right: my 
left leg is broken!’ groaned my father when I 
came to him and, dismounting, saw that the five 
Hopis had been following and would soon be 
with us. I looked at the fallen horse, saw that he 
was dead, and my father explained: ‘I couldn’t 


_ get out of the saddle quick enough; he fell upon 


me and broke my leg.’ 

Meanwhile the enemy had got together again 
and were riding off into the north. The five 
Hopis came to us — one with an arrow wound in 
his shoulder — and we saw that they had stripped 
the dead of their weapons and other belongings 
of value. Several of them patted me on the back 
and excitedly spoke to me, pointing to my rifle, 
and then they gathered around my father and 
spoke to him, trying with strange signs to make 
him understand what they were saying. Weaver 
came up with the pack-horses, and in no time 
was talking with one of the menin Spanish. Gray- 
haired he was and pleasant of face. He spoke at 
some length, several times turning and pointing 
to the walled tongue of mesa, and then Weaver 
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interpreted: ‘He says that he is White Eagle, a 
chief of Oraibi, and that we are to make his poor 
home our home; and as you, Dave, could not bear 
the pain of riding with a broken leg, he proposes 
that he and his friends tote you in one of our 
pack-covers.’ 

My father demurred to that, saying that he 
could not put them to so much trouble. The 
chief sensed what he was saying, stopped him 
with a flow of Spanish, and Weaver went on: ‘He 
says that, but for us and our fast-shooting guns, 
their Ute enemies would have killed them all, 
therefore they cannot do enough for us. Of 
course you can’t ride; they’ve got to tote you up 
to the top of that cliff point. Dll have a pack- 
cover off in no time.’ 

He brought the heavy canvas sheet, spread it 
upon the ground, and we gently laid my father in 
it and eased his broken leg by placing first his 
rifle and then several bows and a blanket under 
it. And so we set out, four men carrying my 
father, and Weaver, the chief, and I following 
with the horses. Not far off was quietly grazing 
the horse of the Ute who had shot my father’s 
horse. Weaver rode out and caught him, turned 
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him over to the chief, and then he rode out and 
captured the horses of the other Utes that we had 
killed, and herded them along with our pack- 
animals, talking earnestly with Weaver, asking 
him many questions. His first question was, 
what god had made our fast-shooting rifles and 
how had we obtained them from him. Weaver 
explained that they were man-made, and showed 


_ him how they were loaded with cartridges, and 


fired, but we could see that he was not convinced 
that mortal men had made them. He remarked, 
after a time: ‘Those bad Utes, they thought that 
they had us, and you whites, too. But what 
terrible fear struck their hearts when they saw 
your god-made guns go boom! boom! boom! — 
time after time, and you never once taking them 
from your shoulders to reload them!’ 

Weaver laughed when he had interpreted that, 
loudly so that my father could also hear, and 
then he said to us: ‘ Well, if they will believe that 
our rifles are god-made, let em! It will make us 
big chiefs among ’em; they’ll do a lot for us!’ 

From their high cliff, the people of Oraibi had 
seen our fight with the Utes, and seizing their 
bows and arrows — and three or four ancient 
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guns — had rushed down upon the desert to 
meet us. They came swarming toward us, and 
when they had come quite near, Weaver pro- 
posed that we salute them. So, raising our rifles, 
we fired shot after shot over their heads, as 
rapidly as possible, to their great astonishment. 
They halted, stared at us open-mouthed, and 
when we ceased firing, came crowding around us, 
eagerly questioning my father’s bearers and the 
chief. They soon learned all that was to be told 
about the fight, and looking up admiringly at 
Weaver and me, and a dozen or more of them 
relieving my father’s bearers, they began sing- 
ing, and by no means loudly, the quaintest song 
that we had ever heard, a song of victory, as the 
chief informed us. And as we traveled on across 
the desert, we closely studied them and every- 
thing about them, their plain clothing of buck- 
skin, their blue blankets and white, and their 
few ornaments of shell and bone and turquoise. 
Their diminutive size—at a distance they 
seemed to be just boys of twelve to sixteen years 
— most impressed me, and their utter lack of 
feathers and bright-colored adornments typical 
of the Indian. I told Weaver my thoughts, and 
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he replied: ‘Yes, they are a small people and 
plain, but very wise and very good, as you will 
learn. Why, their very name for themselves tells 
what they are: Hopitu it is, and it means Peace- 
ful People.’ 

When we neared the foot of the great cliffs of 
Oraibi, the women and children came to meet 
us, and when they too learned that their five 
rabbit-hunters had escaped the attack of the 
Utes, and that we had killed five of them, their 
happiness was pleasant to see. They crowded as 
closely to us as they could, all addressing us at 
once and smiling up at us, and staring, too, with 
no little awe at our ‘god-made’ weapons. 

Near the foot of the cliffs we passed many 
small harvested fields, and I wondered how it 
was possible to raise corn or anything else in the 
dry desert. Soon we came to the cliffs and to a 
steep and narrow trail that, after long climbing, 
brought us to the top of the narrow point, well 
back at its base, and right into the village. A 
straight drop of many feet to the base of the 
point prevented access to the village from the 
mesa of which the point was an extension. Ene- 
_ mies could attack it only by ascending the steep, 
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narrow trail, and at places along it, a few of the 
villagers could repel any force of enemy tribes 
that might come against them. 

I stared and stared at the houses of the long 
and narrow village; houses of stone and mud 
mortar, some built one on top of another, and 
some, doubtless, hundreds of years old when 
Coronado with his priests and soldiers had forced 
his way up into it in 1540. I was glad that he 
had found no gold in them. In a narrow lane be- 
tween the houses, a slender and white-haired old 
man approached us, brought us to a halt, and, 
hastily greeting Weaver, talked for some time 
with White Eagle. He was, Weaver said, Tewa- 
quaptewa — ‘Sun’s Movements’ — head chief 
of Oraibi, and the man with whom he and his 
party had stopped three years before. Presently 
White Eagle turned to Weaver and told him 
that the great chief insisted upon our being his 
guests; that, in return for our killing five of the 
terrible Utes, he and his people could never do 
enough for us; that he, White Eagle, wanted us 
to be his guests, make his house our home, but 
the head chief, of course, must have his way 
about it. 
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Weaver replied that we should be glad to stop 
with Tewaquaptewa. We moved on, and were 
ushered into the lower room of the chief’s two- 
story, two-room house. Very clean it was, its 
floor of hard-packed clay, smooth and dustless. 
A fireplace in the corner was flanked with plates, 
bowls, and cups of beautifully decorated pottery, 
_and large plain cooking-vessels. The clean walls 
were hung with clean new blankets, and several 
beautiful garments, which I later found were 
costumes for the strange and varied and frequent 
religious and other ceremonials of these Peaceful 
People. The chief’s three women and several 
children were clearing the room of their belong- 
ings; they made way for us, and we quickly made 
a bed for my father in one corner of the room 
_ and carefully laid him upon it. Not once had he 
complained of the terrible pain in his leg, not 
even groaned when we moved him from the 
pack-cover to the bed. Weaver made some 
splints from a piece of juniper firewood and set 
the break — it was between the knee and the 
ankle — and securely bound it with the splints 
and with strips torn from flour-sacks. Many 
willing hands, meantime, were unloading our 
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pack-horses, bringing all our things into the 
room and piling them neatly along one wall. 
Through White Eagle, Weaver told the chief to 
keep one of the antelope carcasses for his and our 
use, and to give out the others as he would. 
That was soon done, our horses were led down to 
be herded with the few horses and burros that 
the villagers owned, and Weaver and I sat down 
upon our bedding for a much-needed rest. Two 
of the chief’s women were at the fireplace, cook- 
ing something. Presently they brought us bowls 
of it, and Weaver’s prediction had come true: 
we ate ravenously of a stew of meat and corn, 
and also corn bread, very thin sheets of it cooked 
upon hot, smooth stones and quickly rolled up. 


There! That is how I, Nathan Pierce, in the 
spring of my fourteenth year, turned my back 
upon civilization, and in the autumn found my- 
self a welcomed guest in the homes of the Hopitu, 
Peaceful People, in the great Arizona desert. 
But a few more words of explanation now, and I 
come to my strange adventure with them. 


CHAPTER III 


My father’s accident, of course, changed our 
plan for the winter; he could not go on to Tucson 
— it would be several months before his broken 
leg would heal — and would need me to wait 
upon him. So Weaver decided to go there alone, 
and in some way try to earn enough money to 
outfit us for another summer quest of the San 
Juan gold lead. We asked Tewaquaptewa if my 
father and I could remain with him during the 
winter. He laughed happily, showed us a dark 
storeroom, adjoining our room, that contained 
great quantities of corn, beans, dried squash, 
and dried peaches. ‘More than two winters’ 
supply of food for my family and you,’ he said, 
_fand down below I have a band of sheep and 
goats. Of course you shall remain with me, live 
right here and live well.’ 
So that was settled, and, against the earnest 
remonstrances of the old chief and White Eagle, 
who declared that he would never succeed in 
passing through the country of the terrible 
_ Apaches, Weaver started south with our pack- 
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horses. And a life, strange indeed to my father 
and me, began for us there in the heart of that 
Northern Arizona desert. 

For some weeks I rarely left my father’s side. 
The old chief’s women cooked for us, and in the 
evenings he and White Eagle and many other 
men of the village came and visited with us, 
tried to make us understand what they said, and 
tried equally hard to get the meaning of our 
speech. When my father became able to move 
about and wait upon himself, I went out more 
and more, and played with the boys of my age, 
and often went with them down into the desert 
to hunt rabbits with bow and arrows. Not with 
my rifle, however: cartridges were too costly, too 
hard to obtain, to be used except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity. Of course, in playing so much 
with the boys, and in the evenings in listening at- 
tentively to the talk of their elders, I began to 
learn their language. 

So passed the winter. Spring came. Weaver 
arrived in April and with pack-horses lightly 
loaded: he had obtained but little work in Tucson, 
overrun as it was with Mexican laborers. The 
food supply that he brought was so meager, 
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barely enough for two even with the corn that 
could be obtained in the village, that my father 
at once decided that I should remain in Oraibi 
while he and Weaver again prospected the San 
Juan. So there I stayed, more than contented, 
and more and more interested in the Peaceful 
People, whose language I was now rapidly learn- 
ing and whose ways of life I was making my own. 

Came winter again, and Weaver and my 
father appeared. They had found a quantity of 
rich float on a bar of the river, and, by pounding 
it to powder and washing it, had obtained about 
two hundred dollars’ worth of gold dust. They 
had not found the mother lead, and they had 
been attacked by a party of Navajos and lost 
two horses. After some talk, they decided to go 
to Yuma, a fort and small settlement far down 
on the Colorado River, where, Weaver believed, 
they were more likely to obtain work than in 
Tucson. Anyhow, with their gold dust they 
could obtain there an outfit for still another 
summer of prospecting for the hidden lead. 
They went, leaving me to remain in Oraibi until 
their return in the following spring. I was glad 
to keep on with old Tewaquaptewa, glad that I 
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was not to be separated from my playmates, to 
whom I was greatly attached. I could now freely 
talk with them in their own language, and I was 
now clothed as they were, in buckskin shirt, 
leggings, and moccasins, and a blanket that the 
old chief had woven for me. I prided myself 
that I was a Hopitu, though my skin was white 
and would not tan. 

Spring came, and Weaver and my father did 
not appear. ‘They have been killed. Yes, killed 
and scalped by the Apaches,’ the old chief told 
me, but I could not believe it. Until midsummer 
I kept daily watch upon the desert, looking for 
them to appear, and at last believed that the old 
man was right, that they had been killed, that I 
should never see them again. I mourned and 
mourned for them. Tewaquaptewa was a mem- 
ber of the Snake Fraternity, and he and his 
brother priests reasoned with me, saying: ‘We 
must grieve when our loved ones leave us, but 
not too much, for that is selfish. It is best to 
keep the thought that they have gone to a hap- 
pier world than this, and themselves do not wish 
to return here.’ 

And then, one night, the old chief said to me: 
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‘You have lost your father. My children are all 
girls. The Navajo dogs killed my only son! Now, 
then, you be my son. Be good, be brave, take my 
advice in all things and, after me, you shall be 
head chief of Oraibi.’ 

Can you blame me that I eagerly accepted 
that offer? What boy would not have accepted 
it had he been in my position, fatherless, without 
relatives, hundreds of miles from my kind and 
surrounded by tribes of savage foes? And al- 
ready I was infatuated with the primitive and 
wonderfully interesting life that I was living 
there upon those desert cliffs. I did not stop to 
think that, in accepting the offer, I should be 
expected to renounce the religion of my kind and 
embrace that of the Peaceful People. No, not 
even when the old man said to me: ‘So it is 
settled. To-night, and for a beginning of our 
relationship, I shall say only this: Play less 
with your young friends, frequent, as much 
as its priests will permit you, the kiva of the 
Snake Fraternity, and there pay close atten- 
tion to their wise talk, their instructions to the 
young.’ 

A kiva is an underground room owned by a 
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fraternity of the Hopitu and other agricultural 
tribes of Arizona and New Mexico. In a sense, 
it is a church of the people, but more particularly 
it is the meeting-place of the secret society, the 
fraternity that owns it. In Oraibi there were and 
still are, two kivas, one of the Snake and the 
other of the Flute Fraternity. Only upon rare 
and special occasions are women permitted to 
enter them, and at times, when the priests are 
holding one of their secret meetings, the entrance 
is barred to all others. The members of these 
fraternities, really priests of the wonderfully 
intricate religion of the tribe, are keepers of its 
history, and, through their strange and weird 
ceremonials, are believed to influence the gods 
to bring copious rains to water the plantings of 
the people, the fields of corn, beans, and squash, 
which are their very life. And here it is well to 
state how it is that the Hopitu, the Zuni, and 
others succeed in raising plentiful crops in their 
arid deserts: With long round sticks like hoe 
handles, they jab deep holes in the ground, drop 
into them the seeds and a little loose earth. The 
small amount of rain that falls runs into the holes 
and keeps the earth at the bottom so moist that 
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the seeds soon germinate and the plants rapidly 
grow to maturity. Rarely is there a failure of 
the harvest, but there is always the fear of it, 
and, as partial insurance against starvation, the 
tribes always have in their storerooms a whole 
year’s supply of corn and other things that they 
grow. Should there be two dry years in succes- 
sion, they would starve; so it is natural, as I 
learned, that their religion centers upon the 
powers that they believe control the rain: the 
sun, moon, and certain stars that traverse the 
blue, and the gods of the Under-World, a para- 
dise deep down in this earth from which the early 
ancestors of the tribe came to live here upon the 
surface, and to which all go to everlasting happy 
life when they die. But it is not for me to set 
down here all that I learned of the tremendously 
interesting beliefs and ceremonials of the Hopitu; 
space forbids. Since my time, noted anthropol- 
ogists and archeologists have made exhaustive 
studies of them, particularly Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, and Dr. George A. Dorsey. I refer the 
reader to their reports, which may be obtained, 
respectively, from the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Field Columbian Museum. 
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Of all my playmates, Kéhena — Wood-Car- 
rier —a youth of my age, but much less in 
stature, was my closest friend. When I told him 
of my adoption by Tewaquaptewa, and the 
advice that the old chief had given me, he said 
that it was time for him, too, to cease playing, 
and frequent the kiva, that of the Snake Frater- 
nity, as his father had recently been urging him to 
do. His father was no other than White Eagle, 
whom we had saved from the war party of Utes, 
and who had had a hard experience in his youth: 
he had been captured by the Navajos and made 
their slave, had been sold by them to a Mexican, 
and forced to work for him for several years, 
during that time learning to speak Spanish. And 
finally, after a cruel beating that the Mexican 
gave him, he had stolen one of his horses, and, 
striking out across the desert, had evaded all 
enemies and returned to Oraibi. 

‘Well, let us go down in the Snake kiva now,’ 
I proposed. 

‘If it is open to us,’ he replied. 

We ran to the square, stone-coped hole in its 
roof —a part of the village square — from which 
protruded the two ends of a ladder. Then, kneel- 
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ing at the edge of the hole, Kéhena cried, ‘May 
we?’ 

‘Enter!’ boomed a deep voice from below, and 
we descended the ladder into the large, stone- 
walled room. Several old men at one end of it 
were smoking, talking, repairing their beautiful 
ceremonial costumes, and in the center of the 
room, and close to the west wall, another old 
priest, Good Duck, was laying an altar of dif- 
ferent-colored sand and strange design, for a 
secret ceremonial to some god that was to take 
place in the evening. We were told that we were 
welcome, told to sit with the priests at the far 
end of the room, and one said to me: ‘ Tewaquap- 
tewa spoke to us about you. You are come to 
learn from us, and Kohena too? Good. Sit with 
us and listen.’ He asked the advice of the others 
as to what should first be told us, and they agreed 
upon the story of Sapapu, the Under-World. And 
minutely the old man described it, a vast country 
below, peopled with all the Hopitu who had gone 
before, and many others who had never come up 
onto the surface of the earth. There was no 
trouble, no suffering, no lack of food down there, 
we were told. There it was always summer. It 
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was a land of sunshine and rain, of groves and 
meadows and flowing streams, and the people 
lived in fine villages beside the streams. Once, 
when the Hopitu were starving because of lack of 
rain, one, a youth, wandering about looking for 
help of some kind that would bring the rain- 
clouds, had come upon Spider Woman, sitting 
beside a dark hole in the ground, and asked her 
aid. She could not bring the rain, she had replied, 
but could take him to some of those who con- 
trolled it. She had then spun a basket, had him 
get into it with her, and had lowered it with one 
of her spun cords down the hole right into the 
Under-World, where the gods had instructed him 
in ceremonials and prayers for bringing the rain. 
He had then returned to the surface and his 
people, and to certain of them imparted the 
knowledge that he had gained. 

‘And where is that hole, that entrance to 
Under-World?’ I asked. 

‘Ha! If we but knew!’ the old man replied. 
‘Somewhere back, our ancestors, who knew, 
failed to impart to the young the location of it, 
and from that time on it has not been known. 
At Walpai, they say that it isin the north. Here, 
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some maintain that it is to the west, somewhere 
in Salt Canyon —’! 

‘And all are wrong!’ Good Duck, turning 
from his altar, interrupted. ‘As you well know, 
it has been handed down to us of the Water 
House Clan, we whose ancestors came here from 
the far south, that the entrance to Under-World 
is there in that Red Earth country!’ 

And thereupon began great argument about 
it. Kohena and | listened to it for a time, then 
stole to the ladder and climbed from the dusky 
kiva up into the bright sunshine. I went straight 
home to Tewaquaptewa and asked him a ques- 
tion that I had wanted to ask the arguing priests. 

‘Who are the Hopitu?’ I said. ‘Down in the 
Snake kiva, just now, it seems, from what I 
heard, that we are not all one people.’ 

‘We Hopitu — our far-back fathers — lived 
somewhere in the not-far north, and, persecuted 
by many enemies, moved into this desert and 
built our homes on its cliffs. Then came to us, 
from time to time, other persecuted peoples, some 


* Our Grand Canyon is the Salt Canyon of the Hopitu, so 
named because they used to obtain their supplies of salt from a 
deposit somewhere in its depths. 
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from the east, and one, the Water House Clan, 
my clan, from far south. We are now one people 
of mixed bloods,’ he replied. 

Years later, through the writings that I have 
mentioned, I learned that the Hopitu are of 
Shoshone stock, tribes of which were once plenti- 
ful, from the headwaters of the Missouri and the 
Columbia south to Mexico. 

During the remainder of that summer, and all 
through the following winter, Kohena and I fre- 
quented the Snake kiva and learned much of the 
history and religion of the Peaceful People. And 
again and again listened to great argument as to 
the location of the entrance to the Under-World, 
Good Duck always insisting that it was far in the 
south, whence his Water House Clan had come, 
eventually to become one with the Peaceful Peo- 
ple, the other priests generally maintaining that 
the hole running down to it was somewhere in 
the depths of Salt Canyon, so very deep, and in 
most places so absolutely inaccessible, except to 
winged creatures, that it was useless to try to 
search for it. And Good Duck always had the 
final word, ending the argument by saying: 
‘Well, sometime I am going down into that Red 
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Earth country of my Water House ancestors and 
find the entrance. I shall prove to you that I am 
right as to its location!’ 

On a day in the spring — it must have been 
about the first of May — when Kohena and I 
and other youths were sitting with the priests in 
the kiva, there arose more bitter argument than 
ever about the entrance to the Under-World, and 
this time Good Duck exclaimed: 

‘Sometime I shall prove to you that it is in the 
country of my ancestors. Why, I would start 
right now to find it if I could get a few friends to 
accompany me!’ 

‘I will go with you,’ I said. 

‘I, too!’ cried Kohena. 

“There! Two offer to accompany you. Now 
you will go!’ one of the old priests exclaimed. 

‘They are too young; without experience. I 
should need others than they to go with me upon 
that long and dangerous travel,’ Good Duck 
replied. 

‘But think! One is Quehwu. With his god- 
made gun he is equal to many warriors with bows 
and arrows, you would be safe enough with him,’ 
said another. Quehwu — Wolf — was the name 
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that, with feast and prayer, my foster father had 
given me. 

‘Yes, if he had but the wisdom of a man,’ said 
Good Duck; ‘if only some good man would also 
offer —’ 

‘Here he is!’ boomed White Eagle, from the 
other end of the kiva, and all turned and stared 
at him, then stared at Good Duck expectantly. 
For a long time the old man sat silent, nervously 
clasping and unclasping his wrinkled hands, and 
then, ‘Good! We go!’ he said. 

‘When?’ asked White Eagle. 

‘To-morrow!’ 

What a buzzing of talk there was then in the 
kiva. I did not stop to listen to it. I hurried 
home to apprise [ewaquaptewa of what had oc- 
curred there. 

Said he: ‘Dear you are to me as though you 
were my very own son. But for this so sacred an 
undertaking, I must allow you to risk the danger 
that will beset your trail.’ 

So it was that, on the following day, we set out 
upon our strange quest, Good Duck and his 
woman, Caya Wujti— Corn Woman; White 
Eagle and his woman, Tawamunsi — Red Sun- 
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flower; Kohena and I. And so began my great 
adventure. 

White Eagle was our guide, for in his youth he 
had gone south with some of his elders to the top 
of a sacred mountain where headed Payu — 
literally, The River, or, as we call it, the Little 
Colorado River. Our weapons were three bows 
and many arrows, and my Henry rifle and one 
hundred and eighty-three cartridges. We carried 
each of us an extra blanket and small sacks of 
ground corn; the women each had a large cook- 
ing-jar; Good Duck lugged in his pack a large 
number of Pahu, or prayer arrows, commonly 
called ‘prayer sticks,’ of which more later. We 
all had knives, of course, and our fire-making 
instrument was White Eagle’s ancient Spanish 
flint and steel. 

The Hopitu, even the women, are wonderful 
foot travelers. We made all of twenty-five miles 
that day, and camped at a small spring in the 
desert. On the following day, near evening, we 
arrived at The River, which we were to follow up 
to its source. Wide and sandy and low-banked, 
with water oozing from the sands only in places, 
I thought it not much of a river. Giant cotton- 
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woods grew scatteringly along its banks and in its 
wide bottoms. I shot an antelope, and, having 
seen no signs of enemies, we quickly broiled a lot 
of the meat over cottonwood coals, and had a 
real feast. On the next day, following the river, 
except that we cut across its bends, we came 
upon several ancient ruins, one of them of per- 
haps fifty houses. Good Duck declared that his 
Water House People had built and lived in them, 
and proved it by pieces of pottery scattered about, 
upon which were painted rain-clouds and other 
symbols of water. The water cult had been their 
contribution to the religion of the Hopitu. 

Day after day we went on up the river, seeing 
no enemies nor any signs of them. The river was 
now a fine flowing stream, and beside it were 
real groves of cottonwoods and willows. On the 
seventh day out, we came to a large ruined 
pueblo that had been, portions of it, three stories 
high, and around it the wide valley was seamed 
with ditches that the ancients had constructed to 
irrigate their fields of corn. Good Duck all but 
cried when he looked at them and the great 
mound of fallen walls and roofs. ‘Our ancestors, 
ai ya!’ he mourned. ‘Here they built, here they 
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lived in plenty, had ever-flowing water for their 
plantings to drink. Here would they have re- 
mained, here would we their children be to-day, 
but for the Apaches, the Navajos, and the Utes! 
They, some of them, drove our ancestors from 
this rich garden place! With what terrible 
butcherings of the men and enslavement of the 
women and children! 47 ya! A1 ya!’ 

“Yes! We have ever been a persecuted people, 
we Peaceful People!’ White Eagle exclaimed. 
‘Evil must be the god who made those wander- 
ing tribes of killers and wasters!’ 

No more was said as we turned our backs upon 
the great ruin and went on, interestedly follow- 
ing up the winding brush and even tree-grown 
depression of the main canal. It had been dug 
through a point of high land to a depth of seven 
or eight feet and a length of about sixty yards, 
and with what patience and expenditure of 
strength, with, doubtless, only sharp sticks for 
loosening the soil, and baskets with which to 
remove it! Presently we came to the head of the 
canal, and for a moment stood speechless, staring 
at what we saw there, an immense sculptured 
snake of brown stone on top of a small sharp 
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mound! It had been thrown down and broken. 
The neck part and lifelike head was all of five 
feet in length, and the body in its largest part 
more than a foot in diameter. Close below it 
upon the slope was a carved stone fount about a 
foot square. 

‘The Plumed Snake! Our Water House ances- 
tors carved it, here set it up and worshiped it, 
laid before it their prayer arrows; in that stone 
dish from time to time mixed paint and painted 
it; and without doubt bound a plume of feathers 
upon its head!’ cried Good Duck. Many were 
the exclamations of the others upon the find, 
White Eagle saying that he could not understand 
why he and the party he had traveled with in his 
youth had not noticed it when they ascended the 
valley. 

‘It is not camping-time, but we must camp 
near by, and make Plumed Snake a prayer arrow 
offering. Come, let us find a suitable place,’ 
said Good Duck, and he hastily led us to a small 
grove a hundred yards or so farther on. There he > 
opened his blanket pack and with trembling 
fingers gave White Eagle six of the sacred sticks, 
took six himself, and the two went back to the 
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idol. I asked Kéhena and the old women to tell 
me about the Plumed Snake. They replied that 
it was not for them to talk about the powerful god. 

But later in the evening, after we had roasted 
some meat upon a little fire, which we quickly 
extinguished, this, I learned, was the story of the 
snake as handed down from father to son of 
the Water House Clan of the Hopi, doubtless 
through centuries of time: Down in the Red 
Earth — sometimes called the Giant Cactus — 
country, where they had lived and thrived after 
coming up from the Under-World, lived also 
Plumed Snake. He was a water god. The people 
prayed him to fill their canals, and he did so by 
belching great volumes of water into them. 
Then, suddenly, he demanded, as payment for 
his services, a boy and a girl for food. The people 
refused to give them to him, and, fearing his 
anger, they fled north from that particular val- 
ley and built another pueblo. However, they 
continued to ask him for water, and he gave it. 
Moreover, said Good Duck, they still prayed to 
him, even had, in the Snake kiva every winter, a 
Plumed Snake ceremonial, which in due time I 
should be permitted to witness. 
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And this I learned years later: The Plumed 
Snake was a god of that semi-civilization that 
built the wonderful cities and temples and pyra- 
mids of Mexico and Central America. Huge and 
lifelike carvings of the snake are particularly 
noticeable upon the temples of Central America. 
It is more than probable that much of the culture 
of the Hopitu, a tribe of northern Shoshonean 
stock, was of Mexican origin, and came to them 
through the Water House Clan and other refugees 
who, far back in the dim past, were in close touch 
with the Mexican people. 

Mr. Gustav Becker, founder and merchant of 
the town of Springerville, Arizona, now has the 
head-and-neck portion of the sculptured snake 
— set in a block of cement — upon the lawn of 
his home, and before it rests the stone fount. 
The town is two miles from the original location 
of the sculpture. 

But to proceed. Continuing on up the valley 
early the next morning, at noon we left the desert 
and in a deep, and in places walled, canyon of the 
river, began the ascent of the great forest-covered 
range, later named the White Mountains. Here 
along the stream the cottonwoods gave place to 
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groves of beautiful white-trunked quaking aspens 
and thickets of red willow. Huge pines and firs 
and spruces towered above us. Large trout 
lazily swam about in the clear pools, and, though 
it was broad day, we saw beavers at work upon 
their dams. Mother turkeys came fluttering 
about us to distract our attention from their 
young. We saw deer and elk retreating from our 
approach, and best of all, discovered a big-horn 
ram upon a shelf of the canyon wall straight 
above us. ‘Don’t miss him!’ whispered Kohena, 
as I raised my rifle. I took careful aim, fired, and 
the ram dropped from the ledge and fell almost 
at our feet with a loud boom! that echoed from 
wall to wall of the deep cut. My companions all 
but fell upon him in their excitement. Eagerly 
they plied their knives and exposed the fat meat, 
exclaiming upon the fine feasts that we should 
have. We burdened ourselves with all that we 
could carry of it, and went on. The canyon 
narrowed until it was in places no more than 
fifty yards from wall to wall, and in its narrow 
confines the roar of the river was deafening. 
That, and our inability to see at any time more 
than fifty or sixty steps ahead, because of thick 
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brush and sharp turns, made us nervous and ap- 
prehensive of danger. I could see my compan- 
ions, wild-eyed and open-mouthed, alertly star- 
ing ahead, at our back trail, and up at the 
heights above. Presently Good Duck reached 
out and grasped me by the arm and said: ‘I 
don’t like my feelings; something is warning 
me that we are going to have trouble. You have 
young eyes, strong eyes, keep a good watch 
ahead.’ 

‘Yes,’ I nodded. We went on, White Eagle, in 
the lead, going faster, calling to us to keep up 
with him, the old women protesting that their 
legs would not much longer support them and 
their heavy loads, Good Duck telling them that 
they must not give out. 

So traveling, we came in the late afternoon to 
where the canyon widened somewhat, to a width 
perhaps of a hundred and fifty yards, and where 
its walls and steep slopes were no more than a 
hundred feet in height. Said White Eagle then: 
‘I have had enough of this dark cut! Let us goup — 
on top and travel in the open, and see where we 
are going.’ 

We ascended a very steep slope of small loose 
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rock between two cliffs, and paused at the top to 
take in our surroundings. Only a little way ahead 
— to the south — the canyon ended, and as far 
up it as we could see — several miles — it ran 
through a wide valley of green meadows. To the 
west were fine open prairies dotted with islands 
of pine and fir. To the east, the great forest, 
dark and somber, ran from the edge of the canyon 
across a wide plateau and to the top of a far 
ridge. 

Said Good Duck: ‘I am glad to be out of the 
canyon! Well, we go on!’ 

‘Wait! Allow us to regain our breath,’ his 
woman pleaded. 

The other, White Eagle’s woman, was already 
sitting, facing the canyon. Suddenly she shrieked: 
‘Utsiah! Utsiah!? — Apaches! Apaches! — and 
pointed across the canyon. 

There upon the edge of the opposite cliff stood 
a close group, a dozen or more, of the most repul- 
sive-appearing men that I had ever seen, black 
of skin, heavy-bodied and slender-legged, shock- 
headed, half-naked, long wicked bows in their 
hands. As we stared at them, they backed into 
the timber, melted into its shadows, and Good 
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Duck’s woman cried: ‘They have gone! They 
fear us!’ 

‘Gone! Ha! Their every eye is upon us! 
Never can we escape them!’ her old man bitterly 
replied. 


CHAPTER IV 


I TurNnep to White Eagle, and doubtless my 
voice was not steady as I asked him: ‘ What shall 
we do? How escape them?’ 

“We can’t escape; we have to fight them! It is 
for us to look for the best possible place for the 
fight,’ he answered, looking quickly in all direc- 
tions, and then, suddenly pointing toa small cone- 
shaped, rough rock-topped butte, in a little 
prairie a half-mile to the west, said, ‘If we can 
only reach that rock top before they attack us! 
Let us hurry!’ 

“The women’s packs, we must carry them,’ 
Kohena said to me. We took them up. We ran. 
And ran and ran, the women whimpering, 
breathing hard. We kept looking back over our 
shoulders, and when no more than halfway to the 
butte, saw the Apaches come up over the near 
rim of the canyon and without pause run after 
us. 

‘No use to run farther! You women, lie down 
flat upon the ground. And you, Quehwu, upon 
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you and your god-made gun depend our lives!’ 
cried White Eagle. 

I made no answer to that, but dropped the two 
packs that I was carrying, turned and stared at 
the Apaches, swiftly approaching us. I was ter- 
ribly afraid of them. But thought of the Utes, 
how they had fled from our repeating rifles, gave 
me a little hope, a little courage. I somehow 
forced myself to start toward the enemy, still 
coming on in a close group. I said to myself that 
they should not come within bowshot of the old 
women, and ran on. | heard a pattering of feet 
and looked back: Kohena was close following. 
Useless as he was with only bow and arrows, 
still the courage that he showed in backing my 
advance gave me courage; it helped a lot. 

I stopped and began firing at the Apaches 
when they were at a distance of about two hun- 
dred yards, aiming at the center of the group, 
and firing as fast as I could work the lever of the © 
rifle. My first shot raised dust in front of them. 
I aimed higher, and my third or fourth shot 
dropped one and brought the others to sudden 
stand, and at my sixth or seventh shot they were 
scattering and running back to the canyon 
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faster than they had come; and my eighth or 
ninth, maybe tenth, shot brought down another, 
who made a flop or two and sat up, yelling loudly 
to his fleeing companions, who just kept on going, 
stopping only after I had fired the last cartridge 
in the magazine of my rifle. Calling to one an- 
other then, they got together and stood staring 
at us. I was shoving cartridges into the receiver 
as fast as I could finger them. I refilled the 
magazine and began shooting again. The thud of 
the very first bullet started them running again, 
and they never once stopped until they reached 
the canyon and dropped out of sight under its 
rim, 

“You and your sacred gun, you have saved us!’ 
Kohena said to me. The others were hurrying to 
us, and the old women hugged me, kissed me, so 
excitedly happy that they were wordless. The 
old men were loud in praise of me and my won- 
derful gun. Kohena declared that he was going 
out and finish the wounded Apache, still sitting 
up and occasionally howling for his comrades. 

‘You are not totouch him. Weare not through 
with those terrible enemies, and he will be a 
burden to them,’ said White Eagle. 
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‘What are we to do?’ I asked. 

‘Night comes. We may be able to escape them 
in the darkness, cover our trail so that they cannot 
find it in the morning, and hide for a time in a 
cave not far from here that I am sure no Apache 
has ever seen,’ he replied. 

‘Ha! the Shrine Cave. I have heard so much 
about it!’ Good Duck exclaimed. 

“Yes, that one. Come, let us try to go to 
it,’ said the other, and we all shouldered our 
packs and followed him westward across the 
prairie. 

‘But the cave can’t be out that way, from what 
I have heard,’ Good Duck soon objected. 

‘Don’t question me, just follow! I have my 
plan!’ White Eagle crossly answered. 

The women made faint little exclamations of 
disapproval: short words, cross answers, were 
frowned upon by those Peaceful People. 

We passed the cone butte upon which we had 
intended to make our stand, and at the end of the 
prairie, a mile from the canyon, entered the great 
forest running north and south, and west up a 
long high ridge. In the edge of it we paused and 
looked back, as we had many times, and this 
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time saw the Apaches coming out from the can- 
yon to their dead and wounded. 

‘As I thought: going to bury the dead one, 
help the other! That helps us,’ said White Eagle, 
and led us straight south in the edge of the forest, 
far enough inside to prevent the enemy seeing us. 
But we kept our eyes upon them, and in the 
gathering dusk saw them carry the dead and the 
wounded back to the canyon. Still following the 
' edge of the forest and at the same time circling 
steadily southeast, we came in the darkness to 
the river, and in a little while entered its now 
narrow valley, as we could tell by looking up at 
the stars. And there, presently, White Eagle 
called a halt and told us to take off our ‘moc- 
casins and leggings if we wished, for we were 
going to blind our trail by wading up the 
stream. 

Into it we went and found the water icy cold, so 
cold that it soon made our legs ache unbearably, 
and we had to go out of it upon a stony bar, 
and rub them. Undoubtedly the night air was 
cold, too, but it seemed to burn us. So going, 
and for what seemed to us a long time, we came 
at last to a slide of rocks under a cliff. White 
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Eagle led us up it, and paused beside some brush 
near the base of the cliff. 

‘We are here; in this brush is the entrance to 
the Shrine Cave,’ said he. 

‘Sacred place! Place that I have longed to see! 
I am to see it!? Good Duck exclaimed. 

“You will enter it, but see it — that you will 
not, while there are Apaches about!’ 

‘I shall have patience. Just to rest in its 
sacredness is much,’ said the old man. 

‘Now, you women, we must have water; give 
us your jars,’ said White Eagle. He took one, 
gave Kohena the other, and they went back to 
the river and filled them. Returning, he cautioned 
us to break no brush as we followed, and led us 
in through it to a small hole, and told me to hold 
his jar until he called for it. 

I had to lie down flat in order to lower it to his 
upreached hands. One by one the others slipped 
down into the hole and I went last. We found — 
bottom at about six feet, crept down through a 
low, narrow, slanting passage and joined the 
others as I knew by touch, not by sight; never 
had I been in such absolute blackness as there 
was in that cave. 
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shrine?’ 

“A few steps farther on, against the right wall,’ 
White Eagle replied. And though they spoke in 
low tones, their voices were like little thunder, 
echoing on and on in that underground place. 

‘Is this a large cave?’ I asked. 

‘Perhaps our ancestors who made this a shrine 
knew how large the cave is, but I don’t,’ said 
White Eagle. ‘I do know that, upon his way 
with friends to Rain God’s mountain farther on, 
my grandfather came in here alone, to offer some 
prayer arrows, then with burning wood to light 
the way, he tried to learn the extent of it. His 
wood gave out and he was lost for three days, and 
would probably have died here, had not the 
others, seeking him, come in and heard his cries 
for help.’ 

That made the women gasp; and Corn Woman 
cried: ‘Promise me, my man, that you will not go 
exploring this place!’ 

‘It is enough for me to be here, close to the 
shrine,’ Good Duck replied. 

The talk turned to our adventure of the day, 
and White Eagle said to me: ‘Quehwu, you with 
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your god-made gun, you saved our lives. We 
thank you! We thank you! You must be a very 
happy youth, this night!’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. But I wasn’t happy; far 
from it. As I had felt after killing the Ute, so was 
I now, sick in my stomach. I said to myself that 
I was more than justified in what I had done, but 
that did not help much: it is a serious matter, the 
taking of human life. 

Without fear of attack, we lay down and slept. 
No least ray of light apprised us of the coming of 
day, but White Eagle sensed it, crawled out past 
us, and, returning, announced that the sun was 
rising. He brought in some dry sticks and a 
handful of dry grass, and with his flint and steel 
punk made a fire. Little by little it grew and 
revealed the shrine, a collection of queer-shaped 
water-worn rocks surrounded with the most 
beautiful pottery that I had ever seen. There 
were jars of all shapes and sizes; slim-necked | 
vases; wide, shallow bowls; plates; ladles; cups, 
some brown, some yellow, some red, and others 
pure white; and all painted with strange and 
beautiful designs in properly contrasting colors. 
Particularly noticeable were the white vessels 
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decorated in black: large and small, they all had 
the same pattern, mounting square steps, and 
under them fine-lined whorls. Good Duck ex- 
plained them to me: the steps were rain-clouds 
and the whorls, wind symbols. I saw that many 
of the large bowls were heaped with prayer ar- 
rows; small round sticks six or eight inches long, 
painted and banded with different colors, and 
some with small eagle feathers and plumes at- 
tached to them. These last, Good Duck told me, 
were Sun prayer arrows; the others were Moon, 
Star, Rain God, and other arrows. As nearly as I 
could understand his explanation, some of it in 
the esoteric wording of his priesthood, not the 
arrows themselves, but their souls, went straight 
to the gods with the prayers of those who offered 
them at the shrine. Tipped with the plume of 
an eagle, the powerful bird that soared up out 
of sight into the blue, the soul of Sun prayer 
arrow had no trouble in ascending to the great 
god. 

And then, while the others sat silent and 
motionless before the little fire, the old man laid 
one of his prayer sticks at the shrine and made a 
prayer that deeply impressed me, youth though 
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I was. For himself he asked only for good 
thoughts; kind thoughts; then prayed that the 
children of the Peaceful People be made wise and 
of good strength; and, finally, pleaded for plenty 
of rain for the plantings of the people. 

Following him, White Eagle laid an arrow 
upon the shrine and made a somewhat similar 
prayer. Then we all broiled bighorn meat upon 
the small fire, and ate for the first time in twenty- 
four hours. Then the fire died out and the old 
women asked for more wood. White Eagle re- 
plied that they could not have it. None of us 
were to go out of the cave until night, and then 
only to get wood and water, and return as 
quickly as possible. | ; 

‘How long, then, are we to remain here?’ 
Kohena asked. 

‘Until the Apaches cease looking for us and go 
away,’ White Eagle replied. ‘Doubt not that 
they are right now upon our trail, and will follow 
it to where we entered the river; then circle and 
circle; go all up and down the river; and failing to 
find it again, sit about upon high points, perhaps 
for days, watching for us to appear.’ 

‘It will be very unpleasant, hiding here in the 
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darkness day and night and day and night,’ Red 
Sunflower said. 

‘Unpleasant? Why, you should think it a 
great privilege to be here in this sacred place. 
Just keep your thoughts upon the gods; of their 
nearness to us here; of their goodness to us, and 
the time will pass only too quickly,’ Good Duck 
told her. She never made another complaint. 

But long before night, Kohena and I became 
very restless; nothing is so depressing as sitting 
in darkness unrelieved by even the faintest ray of 
light. White Eagle, though, would not allow us 
even to go to the top of the entrance, in the 
brush, to determine the time of day, because we 
might be tempted to go farther. He himself 
went up several times, and reported upon the 
position of the sun. And at last, when he said 
that night had come, and we could go out for 
water and for wood, I felt that I had been in the 
cave a week or more. 

We all went out and enjoyed the fresh night 
air. We gathered a large quantity of wood and 
filled the cooking-jars with water, and a little 
later had a grand feast of broiled bighorn meat 
and corn bread back in the cave. 
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Up at the foot of the cliff, while we were gath- 
ering the pieces of a dead and dry quaking aspen 
that had crashed down upon the rocky slope, I 
had stumbled upon a root of a pine that was 
heavy with pitch, and now, the feast ended, 
Kohena and I, with torches of the wood, and 
each an armful of splints of it, set out to explore 
the cave. Passing the shrine, we went for some 
distance along a passage about twenty feet wide 
and ten high, then crept through a hole and 
entered a chamber so large that our torches did 
not reveal its extent. All that we could see was 
its floor as we walked across it, and with seventy 
steps, as I counted them, came to its far wall. 
Turning to the right along it, we found and 
entered another narrow passage, and from it 
went into another chamber of large size, and were 
starting across it, when, close in front of us, a 
large flat piece of the roof dropped and crashed 
and broke upon the hard rock floor. It gave us a 
terrible shock of fear. For a long moment we 
were speechless, staring down at the heavy stone 
fragments; and then I said that I had gone far 
enough. Kohena said that he had, too, and that 
he believed what had happened was a warning to 
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us to go_no farther, to cease our attempt to ex- 
plore the cave, doubtless the home of strange and 
invisible powers. With some difficulty we found 
our way back to our companions, and Kohena 
asked their opinion about the crashing down of 
roof rock. White Eagle thought that the time 
had come for the piece of roof to fall, and it 
did fall, and that was all about it. Good Duck 
said that he would not venture an opinion, 
more than to say that the ways of the gods are 
strange. 

Four nights and four days we remained in the 
great cave, and in the evening of the fourth day 
crept out of it and went on south, following up 
the river. I promised myself then, and many 
a time in after-years, that I should some day 
return to that cave and thoroughly explore it. 
I never did. But this I have learned: Twelve 
years ago, a settler named Harris found the cave, 
and took out of it the shrine offerings, ‘a whole 
wagonful of beautiful pottery that he gave here 
and there to his friends,’ to quote my informant’s 
words. And so was scattered to the four winds 
that wonderful collection of prehistoric Hopi 
sacrificial offerings that, in the hands of our 
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archeologists, might have been the answer to 
more than one of their unsolved problems. 

Scrambling over fallen logs, forcing our way 
through dense thickets of small pines and wil- 
lows, we did not travel far that night, and, with 
the first faint light of day, went into hiding in 
heavy timber out to the west of the river. We 
strongly suspected that the Apaches might still 
be in that part of the country, though they had 
doubtless given up search for us. We dared not 
build a breakfast fire for fear the smoke of it 
would betray our presence there, and we partially 
satisfied our hunger with corn bread that the 
women had cooked in the cave. Our meat was 
all gone. At intervals during the day we saw 
wild turkeys and deer and several elk feeding 
and traveling about in the timber, but did not 
dare to go after them even with the silent bow 
and arrow. 

Late in the afternoon, when the women were 
on watch and the rest of us sleeping, they woke 
us and in frightened whispers said that a big — 
bear was coming our way. It was a big one; 
a she grizzly as large as a two-year buffalo — 
except in height — and she had two cubs, active 
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little ones that played and tumbled about at her 
side. No more than my companions did I want 
anything to do with her, for Weaver’s tales of 
the ferocity of her kind, and their tenacity of life, 
had made me fear them. She kept coming to- 
ward us, nosing the ground now and then, paus- 
ing once to tear open a rotten log and lick up ants 
that she uncovered. By that time the women, 
sitting close in front of me, were trembling, and 
Good Duck’s lips were shaping his silent prayer 
to the gods for protection. Then, when she was no 
more than fifty yards from us, and I felt sure 
that it was to be a fight with her, she turned east 
and went out of sight down the slope to the river. 

Said Good Duck: ‘The gods heard my prayer 
and turned her from us!’ 

‘You did not pray alone,’ White Eagle told 
him. 

‘But she couldn’t have got to us, not with 
Quehwu and his god-made gun to defend us,’ 
said Kéhena confidently. 

I thought it best to keep my thoughts about 
that to myself. 

Although we could not see it, owing to the tall 
timber in which we had secreted ourselves, we 
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were, White Eagle had told us, but a little way 
from the sacred mountain at the head of the 
river, and during the morning, when Good Duck 
and I had taken our turn on watch, he had ex- 
claimed again and again that sitting idle there so 
close to it was almost more than he could bear: 
he wanted to go on; run; never stop until he ar- 
rived at the summit of the mountain and could 
see there that one of Rain God’s four homes. 
And now, soon after the old grizzly had disap- 
peared, he insisted that we go on to it. 

‘And run the risk of the Apaches discovering 
us!’ White Eagle said. 

‘But I am sure, something tells me so, that 
they are not hereabouts.’ 

“We are so hungry and weak, we haven’t 
strength to climb. If we are to take chances of 
the Apaches finding us, I say that we do it by 
killing something and having a gong meal,’ said 
Kohena. | 

‘And what does Quehwu say?’ asked Corn 
Woman, turning to me. | 

‘Meat! Plenty of meat, before we go much 
farther,’ I replied. 

‘Good! Kill it! The first that you see!’ White 
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Eagle decided, and we shouldered our packs and 
went on south. 

A walk of only a few minutes brought us to the 
edge of a wide prairie, from which we had a fine 
view of the mountain, three or four miles away. 
A dense growth of timber clothed its steep 
northern slope almost to its barren top, not 
nearly so high as I had pictured it in my mind. 
While we stood looking at it, a small deer trotted 
out of the timber into the open, not far to our 
_left, then turned and came toward us. White 
Eagle and Kohena quickly got arrows fitted to 
their bows and I cocked my rifle, ready to fire at 
it. I thought it a very small yearling white-tail 
deer, but, as it came nearer, I saw that it had 
growing horns of several branches, indicating 
that it was not less than a four-year buck, and 
believed that it must have been somehow dwarfed 
when it was a fawn. On it came, wholly un- 
suspicious of our presence, and, as it was passing 
close in front of us, twang! twang! went two 
bowstrings, and two arrows deep in its side and 
close together brought it down. 

I stood watch while the others skinned and 
butchered it, dividing the meat for all of our 
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packs, and I said that I could not understand 
why it was so small. White Eagle then told me 
that its kind grew no larger. And so I had my 
first introduction to the little white-tail deer — 
the so-called Mexican white-tail deer — of Ari- 
zona and Old Mexico. A four-year buck it was, 
but I could have shouldered and carried it with 
ease. 

The sun was setting when we were ready to 
moveon. We hurried across the prairie to another 
belt of timber and to a fork of the river that 
flowed down from the northern side of the moun- 
tain and turned east. There, although it was 
certain that we should risk discovery by the 
enemy, we built a fire of dry quaking aspen, and 
began broiling and eating the deer meat, slicing 
it very thin so that it would cook quickly, and, 
while we ate, broiling enough for several more 
meals. Then, putting out the fire, we set out to 
climb to the top of the mountain, not straight up ~ 
its northern slope, but by way of a long ridge 
sloping up from the east. Its northern side was 
also an almost impenetrable growth of spruce, 
but when we had struggled through it to the 
backbone of the ridge, we struck a well-worn 
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game trail and had smooth going in open and 
brushless fir timber. 

Ascending to the top of a very steep rise of the 
ridge, the women called a halt and we sat down to 
rest. [here was now a part of the moon showing, 
and by its dim light we could see the top of the 
mountain, not more than a mile away, and from 
our position, now to the east of it, we discovered 
that it was quite long, north and south, low- 
saddled in the center where the ridge joined it. 

Good Duck was so happy that he couldn’t 
keep his thoughts to himself: ‘Now I am to see 
it!’ he chanted — ‘this one of Rain God’s four 
abiding-places —’ but stopped short at his wo- 
man’s exclamation: ‘See! There on top! A fire!’ 

Sure enough, a fire was blazing upon the ex- 
treme northern point of the mountain. I had 
noticed it, and thought it was a red star; but now 
we could plainly see it flickering, growing larger. 

‘Enemy fire! Apache talking fire! Watch it, 
look about, and you will somewhere soon see an- 
other one!’ said White Eagle. And sure enough, 
down whence we had come, somewhere near the 
timber in which we had hidden during the day, 
another fire began to glimmer, and at intervals 
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go dark. So did the one upon the mountain-top, 
and White Eagle went on: ‘There! I told you so! 
They are fire-talking, two parties of them! Talk- 
ing about us undoubtedly! If only we could 
know what they are saying!’ 

“How talking?’ I asked. 

“Why, don’t you see? They do it by darkening 
their fires for a short time, long time, two or 
three short darkenings one after another,’ he 
explained. 

“Those below no doubt telling those on top 
that they have discovered where we were to-day; 
perhaps that we killed a deer down there; and 
planning to make further search for us,’ said 
Kohena. | 

From down the ridge a faint rumbling came to 
our ears; then grew more distinct, and we knew 
that it was the thudding of many heavy feet, 
horses’ feet. And then we heard the thwacking 
of whips: Apaches were riding up the trail! 
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‘Quick! Follow me!’ White Eagle hissed to us, 
and away we went down the south side of the 
ridge, the women so frightened and running so 
fast that they were soon in the lead. White 
Eagle seized his woman, commanded her to get 
in behind him, but she was just about out of her 
mind from fright, and, struggling with him, cried 
louder and louder, ‘Let me go! Let me go!’ He 
released her and she ran on faster than ever, trail- 
ing Corn Woman, well in advance of her old man. 
I grasped Kohena by the arm, whispered to him 
to stand and listen, for I believed that the riders 
had heard the woman’s cries and would be after 
us, and that we should have to try to stop them. 
But no! They rode straight on up the ridge, and 
we hurried down and overtook the others, halted 
at the edge of a deep, cut-walled canyon. White 
Eagle was saying to his woman: ‘You shouldn’t 
have cried out when I tried to stop you! But for 
the noise their horses were making, the enemy 
would have heard you, and come straight after 
us!’ 
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‘Don’t blame me,’ she said. ‘I am only a 
woman. I couldn’t help running. I was so 
frightened that I didn’t know what I was doing. 
Yes, and I will tell you, now: my pack, water-jar, 
and meat and corn meal and all, are up there 
where we were resting.’ 

‘It mustn’t be left there; I will get it,’ said 
Kéhena, and, dropping his pack, turned and left 
us. We all sat down then, anxiously awaiting his 
return, and never spoke until he came with the 
pack, and reported that he had seen no enemy, 
and that their talking-fires were no longer burn- 
ing. 

Said White Eagle then: ‘It is my belief that a 
whole tribe of the Apaches are camping and hunt- 
ing up here.’ 

“Yes. They are everywhere about. Oh, my 
man! Now, right here, let us turn back and try 
to get to our safe cliff home!’ Red Sunflower 
pleaded. 

“That is what I say! To go on, surrounded as 
we are with terrible enemies, and old as we are, 
would be a crazy thing to do!’ Corn Woman ex- 
claimed. 

‘I am not the one to decide about that. I told 
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Good Duck that I would go with him on his 
quest of the sacred place that he seeks, so it 1s 
for him to say what we shall do,’ White Eagle 
countered. 

‘And I say that we go on. True, we cannot 
now visit Rain God’s home, close above us, but 
it will not vanish, it will be there, and we can 
make our prayer offerings upon it when we re- 
turn, said Good Duck firmly. 

‘But think! Already we have had two narrow 
escapes from the enemy —’ Corn Woman cried. 

“Yes. And that we have escaped them is sure 
proof that the gods are with us. We go on!’ 

‘Good!’ Kohena approved. 

‘Good!’ I echoed. 

‘So is it decided. We do goon. But I ask you, 
oh, Snake priest, of the little rivers heading upon 
this sacred mountain and flowing south, which 
one are we to follow?’ said White Eagle. 

“None of them!’ the old man exclaimed. ‘You 
should know as well as I do the tale that has come 
down to us of the northward trail of our Water 
House ancestors from their rich Red Earth 
country. They followed up the river upon which 
they lived, from time to time building homes, 
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and abandoning them when again attacked by 
the enemy. And so moving, east and north up 
the river, when near its source they left it, and, 
pausing to visit this mountain, this one of Rain 
God’s homes, went on and built again, and again 
and again, in the valley up which we came, the 
valley where we saw the stone Plumed Snake 
that they carved and set up. Well, it is that Red 
Earth country river that we must follow, if we 
are to find the entrance to Under-World.’ 

‘I am sure that I can lead you to it. I do not 
forget the country as I saw it from the top of 
this mountain when I[ came here with my grand- 
father and his friends. So let us go. Let us travel 
as far as possible from these fire-talking enemies 
before day comes again,’ said White Eagle. 

We shouldered our packs and fell in behind 
him. He led us down along the edge of the deep 
canyon, and, when we were well away from the 
mountain, it ran out, and we followed the stream 
flowing from it, rumning south in a valley of 
gentle slopes and mostly bare of timber. 

When morning came, we found ourselves in a 
country of high, timbered ridges separated by 
wide flats or prairies of fine grass that were 
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dotted with small bands of antelope. —The women 
filled their water-jars at the stream, and we took 
refuge upon the top of a ridge from which we 
could see the south end of the sacred mountain, 
all of fifteen miles away. It rose so high in the air, 
its end a mighty wall, that I could hardly believe 
that it was the mountain that we had left; and 
then I saw that we had been descending during 
the night a slope three times as steep as the slope 
upon the other side of the range. That was so 
long and so gradual that the steady rise was 
almost imperceptible. 

We got out our cold broiled deer meat and 
were eating, when I noticed trees about us that 
were strange, and yet somehow familiar to me, 
and then suddenly recognized them: oak trees, 
black-walnut trees, the same kind of trees that 
I had wandered under and played under in far- 
off Indiana. And then, of course, I thought of 
those days; of my mother, father, playmates, 
teachers, and somehow felt very sad. 

Good Duck, his woman, and I took the morn- 
ing watch. We sat out upon the thinly timbered 
end of the ridge, and there had an extensive view 
to the south, east, and, in the north, of the valley 
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we had come down during the night. Neither of 
my companions could see very well, and they 
kept me busy describing the far distances, the 
game that was in sight, and what the various 
bands of it were doing. 

‘In the river valley, in its upper prairie, the 
antelope there are now some of them lying down,’ 
I said. 

‘Good!’ the old man exclaimed. 

‘Two elk have appeared in that prairie to the 
east. No, they are not running, they are coming 
down to the river to drink.’ 

‘Ha! All is still well for us in that direction.’ 

‘Seven very large turkeys, he-turkeys, I be- 
lieve, are feeding in the prairie below.’ 

“Would that we could have one of them for our 
next meal!’ said Corn Woman. 

“They are one kind of life that the Apaches 
neither kill nor eat,’ Good Duck told me. 

“Why? you ask; because they are forbidden 
meat. Three kinds of life their gods forbid them 
to kill: turkeys, beavers, and fish.’ 

“Who are their gods?’ I asked. 

‘That we don’t know. Without doubt they are 
bad gods. Were they good and kind, so would be 
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their children, instead of wanderers all up and 
down the country, killing, stealing, burning, 
doing all the harm that they possibly can to 
peaceful peoples.’ 

“Well, now, about ourselves,’ I said. ‘Do you 
think that we shall find, down where we are go- 
ing, the entrance to Under-World?’ 

‘I have great hope that we shall, else I should 
never have started out in quest of it,’ the old man 
answered. 

‘And if we do find it, what, then? Do you 
intend to try to go down it right into Under- 
World?’ 

‘Oh, no! That would be impossible! Only after 
we die may we — our inner selves — go down 
into everlasting happy life there!’ 

“Then why are we making this dangerous 
journey? What good will it do you if you do find 
the entrance?’ 

‘I am surprised that you ask that, after sitting 
with us in our kiva, day after day receiving our 
instructions, listening to: our talk about the 
sacred ones!’ the old man exclaimed, somewhat 
bitterly. 

‘But he is so young! You, yourself, when you 
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were of his age, did you pay much attention to 
your elders? Come, confess. When you were 
then sent to the kiva to learn the sacred things, 
were you not thinking mostly about rabbit-hunt- 
ing and play with your friends?’ said Corn 
Woman, defending me. 

“Yes, I am afraid that that was about what I 
did,’ the old man admitted. ‘Well, then, Quehwu, 
I will explain. Not for myself, but for us all, I 
have undertaken this quest in my old age. It is 
well known that the nearer we are to the gods 
when we lay our prayer arrows upon their altars, 
the more likely they are to hear us and grant our 
requests. Therefore, finding that most sacred 
of places, the ‘passageway to Under-World, and 
there praying the gods to give us always kind 
thoughts, desire for good lives, ample rains for 
our plantings, why, I feel that we Hopitu will be, 
more than ever before, favored by them. There! 
Do you understand now?’ 

wy ese 

“Well, take another look around, tell us what — 
you see.” 

“The animals are resting; all is quiet.’ 

‘Good! Corn Woman, you have had a hard 
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night. I know that-you are very tired, so you lie 
down and sleep.’ 

‘Sleep, both of you. I will keep the watch, 
awaken you at the first sign of danger,’ I told 
them. They gladly accepted my offer, and were 
soon sound asleep under the big oak that sheltered 
us from the hot sun. 

The oak again turned my thoughts to the boys 
and girls and men and women that I had inti- 
mately known in that far-off Indiana village of my 
earlier youth. What would they think, what say, 
if they could see me now, in this wild place, 
clothed in Hopitu costume, speaking the Hopitu 
language, and with these five of the tribe risking 
my life to aid them in their strange quest? Of the 
boys, eager though they were for adventure, how 
many of them would dare to take my place? Not 
one of them, I was sure. And then I thought of 
the kind, white-haired old minister to whose 
sermons I had listened every Sunday. He called 
these gentle people, who had adopted me, poor 
heathens. Well, were they? Was his religion 
wholly true, all others false? Might there not be 
an Under-World from which these people had 
come and to which their souls returned? I was 
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inclined to believe it possible. Long sittings with 
the Snake priests in their kiva had had no little 
influence upon my youthful mind. 

Of one thing I was sure; nowhere in the world 
were there better people than the Hopitu. I had 
lived with them nearly three years, and in all 
that time had never seen them quarrel, old or 
young; never seen a disobedient child or a child 
whipped by its parents: never heard of a theft in 
the village; never heard any gossip about one and 
another. And prosperous they were, by patient 
and arduous agriculture and tending of their 
flocks, supplying all their needs. And wise — 
the priests of the Snake Fraternity — doubtless 
those of the Flute Fraternity also — were guard- 
ians of deep knowledge of the beginning of the 
world and of its unseen powers. They had their 
eyes upon me. I determined that I should so 
conduct myself that I should become not only 
chief of the Peaceful People, but also chief of the 
Snake Fraternity, with full knowledge of all their 
secrets. 

Noon came. I awakened White Eagle and his 
woman and Kohena, and they took their turn on 
watch. When they came out upon the point, and 
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learned from me that I had seen no least sign of 
the Apaches, White Eagle said that he believed 
we were at last free from that tribe of them on 
the north side of the mountain; that they had not 
found our footsteps in the trail running up the 
ridge to the sacred mountain, else they would 
have been right after us at daybreak, and before 
now would have appeared in the valley above, 
following our trail. 

Then Good Duck, awake and listening, said 
that the Apaches knew as well as we that the top 
of that mountain was one of our sacred shrines, 
and knew that we were upon our way there to 
make our prayer offerings. They would believe 
that we were still attempting to elude them and 
climb to it; never once suspect that we should 
go farther south. Yes, we were probably free of 
them, but nevertheless must be very cautious: 
they were not the only Apaches; other tribes of 
them infested the country to the south. 

Then White Eagle told us about the route that 
we were to make into the south. We were to fol- 
low the river under us to the point where it 
turned eastward, and then go over a short divide 
to a river running south, and follow it, the with- 
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out doubt river of the Red Earth country. And 
so going, and overcoming all dangers, we should 
in time see the ancient homes of the Water 
House Clan of the Hopitu. 

The river under us, which we were to follow 
south to its turn east, was, I later learned, the 
East Fork of Black River, and the second 
one, Blue River, a main tributary of the Gila 
River. 

Well, I slept soundly that afternoon, and near 
evening awoke refreshed and ready for the south- 
ward trail. We ate the last of our cooked meat, 
waited until night, and then left the ridge and 
started down the valley, at midnight leaving it 
at its eastward bend, and struck up over the 
divide to a south-running river. The wide ridge 
was more open grassland than timber, so we had 
easy traveling, and at dawn we struck another 
stream, in a narrow-cliffed and steep-sloped val- 
ley. As we knelt and drank at its shore, from the 
brush opposite a bull elk came out and stopped 
short, staring at us. 

‘Shoot him!’ Kohena whispered to me, and I 
raised my rifle to take aim. 

‘Don’t shoot!’ White Eagle said, too late. I 
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fired, and the elk made a high jump and fell dead 
at the edge of the water. 

“You shouldn’t have fired! How thoughtless 
of you! Who knows what numbers of the enemy 
may have heard the thunder of your gun!’ 

“True! I didn’t think of that, and you spoke 
as I was pulling the trigger —’ 

“What is finished is finished! Say no more 
about it! And there we have good meat. Let us 
take all that we can easily carry, and as soon as 
possible find a good place to rest during the day,’ 
said Good Duck. We crossed the stream upon a 
jam of driftwood, soon cut out the choicest parts 
of the big carcass, added them to our packs, filled 
the water-jars, and, climbing out of the valley on 
its east side, stopped upon the end of a timbered 
and narrow-walled point that jutted out from it, 
and very tired and very hungry, sat down to rest. 
We had used the last of our cooked deer meat and 
thrown away the rest, as it had spoiled. Corn 
Woman proposed that we have a real feast of the 
elk meat and corn bread that she and Red Sun- 
flower would make. 

‘Not now,’ White Eagle decided. ‘We had 
better go hungry a little longer, keep a good 
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watch and learn if enemies heard Quehwu’s gun- 
thunder; if they did, we shall soon see them.’ 

None appeared, and at about nine o’clock, as 
I judged by the sun, we made a fire of dry oak 
branches which, after the first blaze up, gave 
out very little smoke and made fine coals. The 
women then heated flat stones and cooked a lot 
of thin corn bread, while we broiled plenty of elk 
meat and liver, and a real feast we had. 

We watched the country by turns all through 
the day and saw nothing to alarm us. To the 
south, the river appeared to run through a wide, 
timbered plateau, rimmed upon each side by a 
low mountain range, so we believed that we 
should have good traveling all the way down it. 
After another good meal at sundown, we started 
down the plateau, intending to cut the bends of 
the river, and go down to it only when in need of 
water. But before midnight we found ourselves 
trapped in a maze of cut canyons, running ap- — 
parently in all directions. We remained upon the 
edge of one of unknown depth until daylight, 
then made a perilous descent to its narrow bot- 
tom, and with great difficulty climbed out of it, 
but within a half-mile came to another one that 
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we could not cross, so had to make a wide détour 
to the east to head it. Turning then to the river 
for water, we found that we could not descend 
its walled canyon, and our way was soon blocked 
by another cut side-canyon. Luckily we found a 
little water in a depression in the rocks, and, ut- 
terly worn out, camped beside it. 

From that place, we had five days of bad go- 
ing, crossing or heading deep canyons, three or 
four times going down to the river, only to be 
obliged to climb back out of its canyon the way 
we had come. Then, on the sixth day, forced 
again to go to it for water, we were surprised to 
find it flowing in a valley of no great depth, 
sloped upon our side, walled upon the other. 
Good Duck, pointing to the wall across, cried out 
to us: ‘See! There in the cliff: a dwelling-place 
of our far-back ancestors!’ And sure enough, in 
a long recess high up in the cliff, there were 
plainly in sight a number of stone houses, their 
black door and window openings like sad eyes 
staring at us. 

*Cliff-dwellings!’ I exclaimed. Weaver had 
told me about them — houses high up in cliffs, 
houses built by some race of men that had 
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perished before the Indians peopled the South- 
west. So now I said to Good Duck: ‘These stone 
houses were not built by your ancestors: they 
built and lived in villages in the open. An older 
people than they, people who lived and died be- 
fore your ancestors came up from Under-World, 
made their homes in the cliffs.’ __ 

With an amused kindly smile, he softly replied: 
‘Our Water House fathers built great villages 
in the Red Earth country, but when they were 
driven from there, they often made their homes 
in the cliffs. As soon as we have something to eat 
and are rested, I shall prove to you that they, and’ 
no others, built the houses across there.’ 

‘But we can’t climb to them,’ I said, staring 
at the cliff. “I can see no way to go up.’ 

‘There is a way; we shall find it,’ he said con- 
fidently. 7 

We went down to the river and drank, ate 
some cold roast meat and corn bread, had a good ~ 
rest, then put on our packs and started to the 
foot of the cliff, across a long and narrow strip of 
grassland sloping to the river. At the upper edge 
of the slope, Good Duck paused and pointed to 
a dim depression running all along it: ‘They dug 
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it, our ancestors, brought water in it to give life 
to their plantings all along this slope,’ he said. 

At the lower end of the cliff we went into a 
grove of quaking aspens, and, looking about, the 
old man selected two long ones and several of 
small size, for a ladder. We hacked them down 
with our knives, trimmed them, shouldered them 
all and followed him along the old canal to the 
upper end of the cliff, and there, upon its very 
steep slope, came to a dim trail running up it, 
narrow, terribly steep, zigzagging to the right, 
to the left, taking advantage of every outstand- 
ing bulge of rock to make another upward turn. 
In one place it ran for several yards along a nar- 
row shelf where we barely had room to pass with 
our packs and poles; and in another place we 
ascended steps cut in the solid rock and worn 
smooth with the passing of many feet. And 
then, at last, we arrived upon a rock shelf, about 
twenty feet long and six wide, where the trail 
ended. From the shelf up to the edge of the cav- 
-ern sheltering the houses, ten or twelve feet, the 
cliff was perpendicular. 

‘Here drop your burdens and rest,’ Good 
Duck told us, and we were only too glad to lay 
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them down. And then he said to me: ‘Quehwu, 
what say you now about climbing to the ancient 
houses?’ 

“You have been here, or heard about the place 
and the trail up to it,’-I countered. 

‘No, but I have been to other cliff homes of 
our ancestors, along The River near its mouth in 
Salt Canyon, so I know that there is always a 
way up to them, no matter how impossible it 
may seem to climb. And when I saw this straight 
cliff, here above us, I knew that it was ascended 
only by ladders.’ 

“There are cliff villages like this away down 
our river?’ 

“Yes, several; larger than this one. It was there 
that our ancestors made their last attempts to 
live near running water. Driven from there, they 
came out upon the desert.’ 

We soon made the ladder, fastening the rungs 
to the two long poles with all the straps and © 
thongs that we had, even our moccasin laces, and 
set it against the top of the cliff; two rungs pro- 
jected above it. 

Said Good Duck, then, ‘There! We have com- 
pleted the trail! Who will be first to go up?’ 
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“You go. We will wait for you here,’ White 
Eagle replied. 

‘Yes. You go up and look around, and we 
will sit here and rest,’ his woman hurriedly ex- 
claimed. 

‘Ha! I understand! You all are afraid to go!’ 
said the old man. ‘You who have been so brave 
along our dangerous trail, you fear this ancient 
home of our ancestors! You fear their spirits that 
may return to wander about in the place that 
they built and lived in when in the flesh! They 
would not harm you! Why, we are going to 
camp in there this night. It may be that we shall 
there be given powerful dreams that will help us 
along our way. I should not think of camping 
elsewhere. Go down to the river now, you wo- 
men, and fill your jars with water for the night, 
and we will wait here for you.’ 

There was no reply to that. White Eagle and 
Kohena looked anywhere but at the speaker, 
and seemed to be ashamed of themselves. The 
women reluctantly took up the water-jars and 
started slowly down the trail. And then I said 
that I would go up first. 

‘And I will follow you!’ exclaimed Kéhena, 
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springing up and squaring his shoulders and 
looking very fierce. 

“Yes! Go on, you two, and we will come later 
with the women,’ Good Duck hurriedly, eagerly, 
told us. Was he, too, afraid of ghosts? I won- 
dered, as, thrusting my rifle under my belt, I 
started up the ladder, closely followed by Ko- 
hena. 


CHAPTER VI 


WuEN head and shoulders above the floor of the 
cliff cave, I paused and stared at the ancient 
houses strung out along it, some of them, of two 
stories, running up to the dark-brown rock roof 
of the cave. Here and there a house wall had 
fallen, revealing round timber-beamed interiors 
in which I glimpsed several articles of pottery. 
Dark door and window openings seemed to frown 
at me. Narrow passageways running to the back 
of the cavern were so dark that I could not see 
the far end of them. I felt that there must be 
people watching me, about to rush out and at- 
tack me. I knew that I shouldn’t have the least 
fear, but I couldn’t gather courage to go on up 
and step from the ladder. I wanted to take my 
rifle in hand and cock it, but was ashamed to do 
it in sight of those below, closely watching me, I 
knew. But I just couldn’t go on, empty-handed. 
With a sidelong glance below, I drew the weapon 
from the clasp of my belt, and was relieved when 
I saw that the strained, watchful expression of 
their faces never changed. And at that, I cocked 
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my rifle, and with fast-beating heart went on up 
and stepped off the ladder. Kohena closely fol- 
lowed and stood at my side, open-mouthed, his 
eyes big as moons. For a long time we just stood 
there, staring at the houses and the dark spaces 
between them; and then Kohena said: 

‘A sad place; a place that darkly threatens!’ 

It was exactly my thought that he put into 
words, but I would not acknowledge it, and re- 
plied: ‘There is nothing here that can harm us; 
come on, let us look into the houses.’ 

Then Good Duck called to us and we turned 
and looked down. 

‘What have you discovered up there?’ he 
asked. | 

‘Nothing!’ I shortly replied. 

‘Well, the women are returning; just stand 
there at the head of the ladder and take the packs 
and things as we pass them up,’ he said. 

We were glad enough to do that; we wanted 
their company. Up came our belongings, then 
the men, the women last with their jars of water, 
and Good Duck said to us: ‘As our far-back 
fathers made themselves safe from enemies, so 
will we do. Take hold of the ladder, pull it up!’ 
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We raised the ladder and laid it upon the wind- 
swept smooth floor of the cave, and, keeping 
close together, began examining the houses, en- 
tering the nearest one, on our right, through 
a break in its wall. In one corner of it stood a 
brown plain water-jar larger than any that I had 
ever seen, all of three feet high, and nearly that 
much in diameter. In another corner, before the 
blackened fireplace, were two small cooking-jars 
of plain pottery, and that was all that the room 
contained. 

The next place that we examined, round, and 
about fifteen feet in: diameter, was a kiva, and 
there the dust lay deep upon the floor and coated 
its walls. Gray dust of the centuries, and for 
centuries undisturbed by man. It thickly coated 
two pieces of pottery standing upon an equally 
dusty bench, and, lifting one of them, Good 
Duck wiped off the dust and held it before us. 
Red it was, with black painting, painting of rain- 
clouds and the winds. 

Turning to me, he said: ‘It is as I told you. 
Our Water House ancestors, and no others, built 
these houses and lived here in the very long ago.’ 

‘Yes. You were right about it. The white man 
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who told me of an earlier people was mistaken,’ 
I answered. 

‘Ha! White men!’ the old man exclaimed. 
“But newly come into our country, what can 
they know of its history? Nothing!’ 

Koéhena was cleaning the other vase, round, 
small-necked, about ten inches in height, and lo! 
it was lustrous black, with the plumed snake, 
painted yellow, circling it, and white rain-clouds 
above and below. 

“More work of our ancestors! Beautiful work! 
Would that it were mine, but I dare not take it, 
sacred vessel of this sacred place!’ Good Duck 
exclaimed, and Kohena carefully set it back upon 
the dusty bench. 

We went on into house after house of the thirty 
that there were in the cavern, but all that we 
found in them were large water-jars and some 
smaller pieces of pottery. It was evident, as 
White Eagle pointed out, that the inhabitants of 
the place had not been massacred by the Apaches 
or Navajos, nor suddenly fled from it, but for 
some reason good to them had leisurely aban- 
doned it, taking with them all their belongings. 

Evening was now come, and the women pro- 
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posed to cook meat and bread with a fire of the 
fallen beams of a house, but Good Duck said 
decidedly that they were not to be used: every- | 
thing in the place was sacred; if the spirits of the 
ancient ones sometimes returned to look upon the 
homes where they had been so happy, they would 
grieve to find any part of them destroyed. 

‘But some of them have fallen walls; beams fell 
with them,’ I objected. 

“Yes, but the material is all there, and it be- 
longs to the ancient ones, not to us,’ he answered. 

We had to lower the ladder and go down to the 
river thickets for wood, and while about it we 
got plenty, enough for several cooking-fires. 

White Eagle built the fire in front of the 
houses, and the women cooked plenty of meat 
and bread. Some of the wood that we had 
' brought up gave out a lot of smoke, and [| 
watched it, as I ate my share of the food, rise to 
the roof of the cavern and drift out, just as the 
smoke of the fires of the ancient ones had drifted, 
how many centuries ago! Were the builders of 
the houses, people of Good Duck’s Water House 
Clan, as he claimed? And why had they come, 
and with long and patient toil built, apparently 
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only to move on? I wanted so much to know all 
about it that I fairly ached. 

We sat around the fire, talking of one thing and 
another, until it died out, and then Good Duck 
took his extra blanket and went alone to sleep in 
the old kiva, sacred place, and try to get a dream, 
a vision, that would be of help to us. We then 
lay down right where we were and had a good 
night’s rest. 

Good Duck did not appear when we got up, at 
dawn, and his woman said that on no account 
must we waken him, lest we break a vision that 
he might be having. So White Eagle, Kohena, 
and I lowered the ladder, went to the river 
and bathed, filled the water-jars, and gathered a 
little more firewood. When we returned to the 
women, cooking the morning meal, Good Duck 
came slowly, dejectedly, from the kiva. 

‘I have had a bad, an unlucky time,’ he said. 
‘Couldn’t sleep; lay awake all night praying for a 
sleep-vision; thinking about the ancient ones; 
the prayers that they had made in that kiva. 
Then, as day was coming, I did sleep, and in my 
sleep heard footsteps and the murmur of many 
voices, growing louder. They were coming, some 
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of our ancestors, to give me of their wisdom. I 
was glad. I watched, expecting to see them, 
wondering how they would look as they came 
back into the place where they had so often set 
up their altars and prayed to the sky gods and 
those of Under-World. And right then a piece of 
the roof fell and struck my face and awoke me. I 
tried and tried to sleep again, and could not. So 
was my vision broken!’ 

We told him that we were sorry he had been so 
unlucky. 

Said Corn Woman, ‘Regrets are useless; you 
didn’t have a vision and so you didn’t. Come, 
here is your food, let us hurry our eating and 
move on before the day grows hot.’ 

‘We are not going to move on to-day. I shall 
try again to-night to get a sleep-vision in the 
kiva. Now, I go down to the river and bathe,’ he 
answered, and went down the ladder without an- 
other word. 

‘The man must have his way about it. My- 
self, I am glad that we are to have a day of rest; 
my old legs are weary from carrying me upon our 
long, long trail,’ said his woman. And Red Sun- 
flower said that she, too, had tired legs. 
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We were just about out of meat, so Kohena 
and IJ decided to go hunting. But first, we stood 
for some time looking at the valley and the rough 
ridges beyond, covered in most places with thick 
growths of oak brush and junipers. There was 
nowhere any smoke of camp-fires, nor had we 
seen any signs of enemies for some days, so we 
felt reasonably safe in venturing out and doing 
the killing with my rifle. 

We were passing Good Duck, bathing in the 
river, when he stopped us, and, learning where 
we were going, said that we must be very watch- 
ful: any thicket of brush might be the hiding- 
place of an Apache scalp-hunter. 

“Have no fear for us: Quehwu with his thunder- 
weapon can make them fear,’ bragged Kohena. 

We went down the valley for a mile or more, 
sneaking along in the willows fringing the river, 
and, finding no deer, turned up a smaller valley, 
coming in from the east, that had a trickle of 
water in its gravelly stream bed. Here deer 
tracks were more plentiful, and we soon saw five 
little white-tails, all bucks, coming down a ridge, 
evidently to drink before lying down for the 
day. They soon began to pass us, and I shot the 
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largest one of them. We ran to it, and began 
skinning it, Kohena remarking: 

“It was terribly loud thunder that your gun 
made when you shot!’ | 

“No louder than it always makes,’ I said. 

“It seemed louder, and up the valley and down 
it, and from ridge to ridge, it boomed again and 
again. I thought it never would cease thunder- 
ing,’ said he, and straightened up and uneasily 
stared at our surroundings. 

“Well, use your knife! The sooner we get the 
deer skinned and the meat upon our backs, the 
sooner we shall get back to the cliff cave,’ I urged. 

But again and again he would stop butchering 
and stand up and stare about, saying over and 
over: ‘It thundered terribly, that gun! I just 
feel that enemies heard it!’ 

His repetitions made me nervous. I replied 
once, “Well, it isn’t thundering now! Stop talk- 
ing about it!’ and never stopped plying my knife 
until I had made two equal packs of the meat. 

Shouldering them, our backs protected with 
the two halves of the hide, we went down the 
little valley, Kohena in the lead and almost 
running, and were turning up the valley when 
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he stopped short, and gasped, pointing with his 
bow: ‘They heard your gun thunder. There they 
are, Apaches!’ 

There were two of them, standing on the bare 
point of a ridge across the river, and three or four 
hundred yards below us, and sharply outlined 
against the blue sky. 

“You are right! They are Apaches! Anyhow, 
enemies of some kind! But they are a long way 
off, let’s run,’ I cried; and away we went up the 
valley. We went but a little way when we had to 
pause to see what they were doing: one was 
running toward us, down the ridge, the other had 
disappeared. 

We ran on as fast as we could with our loads 
of meat, keeping well out from the river, and, 
though we frequently looked back, we saw no 
more of the man who had come down the ridge. 
Following the old irrigating ditch, we arrived all 
out of breath at the foot of the trail up the cliff, 
and paused for a last look back, and still our 
pursuer was not in sight. We did not know what 
to make of it. Then White Eagle came hurrying 
down to us, crying: ‘Why were you running, you 
with your packs of meat?’ He had no more than 
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spoken before our lone pursuer appeared in the 
valley below, and stood and stared up at us. I 
raised my rifle, then lowered it, for I saw that he 
was well out of range. | 

“Ha! An enemy! That is why you ran!’ White 
Eagle exclaimed, answering his own question. 

“There were two — standing upon a ridge! 
One disappeared, and that one out there came 
after us!’ Kohena, all out of breath, explained. 

‘I see! The other one went back to his camp! 
Apaches will soon be swarming all around us! 
We are to have trouble here! Go on up with your 
meat; I will take up some wood!’ 

Good Duck and the women met us at the 
head of the ladder, and, dropping our packs, we 
quickly told them what White Eagle had said. 

“Then we must have water, plenty of water! 
You women, bring jars from the houses and we 
will all go down for it!’ cried the old man. 

With two jars each — except myself, with my 
rifle | could carry but one — we hurried down to 
the river, meeting White Eagle with a load of 
wood. 

‘Drop it! Drop it! Get water-jars and fill 
them! In this our time of need, the ancient ones 
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will be glad to have us burn their house beams!’ 
Good Duck told him. He nodded, but went on 
up with the wood. 

Then, while the others made trip after trip up 
into the cave, emptying their jars of water into 
the huge storage jar that we had discovered in 
one of the houses, I remained below and kept 
watch upon the lone enemy watching us. He 
had moved up onto the old ditch line, and kept 
walking up and down it, a dozen steps one way, 
a turn, and a dozen steps back. I longed to take 
a shot at him, but the distance, all of four hun- 
dred yards, made that out of all reason: I would 
but waste one of my too few precious cartridges. 
Yes, then and there and for the first time, I had 
no sickening qualms about using my rifle against 
these desert wanderers. They wanted my life; 
I would do my best to kill them. 

My companions had filled their water-jars and 
were climbing the trail for the seventh time, when 
a number of riders appeared in the valley, well 
below the lone watcher walking back and forth 
upon the old ditch line. He waved his arms to 
them and they came straight toward him, and, 
taking up my water-jar, I too went up into the 
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cave, and stood with the others watching the 
enemy. [hey gathered around the man upon the 
edge of the ditch, and then he sprang up behind 
one of them and they came on up the valley, 
seventeen riders in all. But they did not come 
very far; while at a safe distance from us, they 
turned and rode down to the fringe of timber. 
There they dismounted, and one of them walked 
out a little way and, halting, made signs to us 
with his hands and gesturing arms. 

Said White Eagle: ‘When I was a Spaniard’s 
slave, I learned that sign language of buffalo 
Indians who came to visit him. He is telling us 
that we are to die, that we cannot escape and 
go upon our way. He is signing it again and 
again.’ 

And then the man turned to rejoin his com- 
panions, and they all yelled and danced about, 
pointing up to us, menacing us with their bows 
and arrows. That was more than I could bear: 
aiming my rifle high over the head of one of them, 
I fired; the bullet raised the dust some paces in 
front of the group, and they turned and ran to 
their horses and led them into the timber and out 
of our sight. I would have fired again and again, 
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but White Eagle seized my arm, and told me 
that I must save my gun-food. 

No one spoke then for a long time, each busy 
with his thoughts. Said Kdéhena at last: ‘They 
will camp down there and try to starve us out, or 
perhaps try to sneak up here in the night and at- 
tack us.’ 

‘Well, this we have got to do: eat sparingly of 
our food, make it last as long as possible, and at 
night, by turns, keep good watch below. You 
women, you should at once cut up the meat that 
we have, and dry it, so that not one mouthful of 
it can spoil,’ said Good Duck. 

“Yes. We will do that at once. You men pull 
up the ladder and set it for a meat drier,’ said 
Corn Woman. 

Kohena and I carried the ladder behind a near 
house and set it up, and then went into the 
broken-wall house and examined the big water- 
jar. It was full to the top, and beside it were 
seven more jars, all full. We should have water 
after all our food was gone. 

‘What do you think of our chances? Will they 
starve us, or will they tire of camping under us 
and leave before our food is gone?’ I asked. 
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‘I have but one hope for us, and that is you 
and your god-made gun!’ Kéhena gruffly replied. 

‘Well, the others are on watch and do not need 
us. Let us carefully examine this place; we may 
perhaps find something of use,’ I proposed. 

“Yes, we never have half seen it; let’s do so,’ 
he agreed. 

We first examined the upper rooms of the 
houses, and found them bare, except for a few 
pieces of pottery. We were leaving the last one 
of them, when, attracted by the faint hum of 
bees, we followed the swift flight of some of them, 
and, looking into a dark and narrow space be- 
tween a house wall and the wall of the cave, saw 
that both walls were lined with combs of honey. 
Some of them were black with age, some were 
bright yellow, some of color shading from yellow 
to black. There was, right in sight, all of five 
hundred pounds of honey, and I thought it likely 
that there might be twice that amount farther 
back in the darkness. 

‘What a find! What a wonderful find we have 
made! We can’t starve! There is enough bee 
sweet there to last us all summer!’ Kohena cried. 

“Yes!’ I agreed, but had my doubts about it; 
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not as to the quantity, but I feared that a 
straight diet of honey would not long sustain us. 

We hurried back to the others and told of our 
discovery, and they became greatly excited about 
it. [he women, still cutting the meat into thin 
sheets to dry, plied their knives faster than ever, 
talking happily. Good Duck, Kéhena, and I 
scurried about, collecting pottery vessels from 
the houses and cleaning them, and White Eagle 
gathered material for a fire and carried it to the 
foot of the space between the walls and set it 
alight with his flint and steel. He and Good 
Duck then swathed us with our blankets, and 
bound our heads in their blankets in which they 
had punctured small eye-holes, and, telling us to 
be brave, beat a hasty retreat. We then took 
each a water-jar, and, jumping over the fire, 
squeezed into the narrow smoke-filled space and 
began tearing yellow honey-filled combs from the 
walls. Regardless of the smoke, some of the bees 
left the vast swarm of them angrily buzzing out- 
side and attacked us, stinging our hands. At that, 
we worked first one hand and then the other 
right into the honey until they were so thickly 
coated with it that the bees couldn’t sting 
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through it. So working, we filled and carried to 
a safe distance seven jars of an average capacity 
of two gallons. The old men then freed us from 
our swathings, and after scraping the honey 
from our swollen, burning hands, we washed 
them with a little of our precious water, and 
went out to the edge of the cliff to rest. 

Having cut all the meat and spread it upon the 
ladder, the women carried the jars of honey into 
the house containing our store of water, and 
brought a bowl of it for us to eat. It tasted more 
than good to me, and satisfied an intense craving 
for sweets that had troubled me for months. The 
others all ate heartily of it; and we talked of bees 
and their strange industrious habits; how, sum- 
mer after summer, they had kept on accumu- 
lating honey in this particular place until the 
amount of it was almost past belief; a vast store 
of it that they could never use. We talked and 
talked about them, because we did not want to 
voice the dread that was in our hearts; and all 
the time we kept sharp eyes upon the valley 
below us. 

Although we had seen nothing of the enemy 
after they had gone back into the timber, we 
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knew that they were still there in its leafy shelter, 
still there, still watching us, and planning to get 
our scalps. 

Presently, our talk about the bees ended, 
Good Duck said to us: ‘Well, one good thing, 
‘they are a war party, and such do not remain 
long in a place. I am of the opinion that our 
food and water will last much longer than their 
patience.’ 

“They may try to attack us in the night,’ said 
Corn Woman. 

“No. We shall wear them out, they will go 
upon their way and we shall go our way,’ Good 
Duck insisted. 

“When they tire of trying to trap us here, they 
will pretend that they are going, and then sneak 
back and lie in wait for us,’ said White Eagle. 

‘You are all of you wrong! Look there!’ 
cried Kohena suddenly, pointing down the valley. 

We looked and saw a great column of riders, 
pack-horses, loose horses and dogs, entering the 
valley below. Then out from the timber rode the 
seventeen who had hidden there, and went down 
to meet the caravan. 

‘They are going to camp right here, watch us 
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day and night until we starve to death!’ wailed 
Red Sunflower. 


None answered her; she had voiced the thought 
of us all. 


CHAPTER VII 


MEN, women, and children, there were all of 
four hundred Apaches down there in the valley. 
They came on up it a little way, then turned 
down to the edge of the trees along the river and 
unpacked their horses and turned them loose; 
built a number of fires and laughed and chatted 
around them, the shriller, louder voices of the 
children coming up plainly to our ears. Above 
the strung-out camp there was a gap in the 
timber bordering the river; we saw some men 
cross it, the first of the guard that was to keep 
watch upon us. A little later, Red Sunflower 
shuddered and said: 

‘By this time they are there in the timber 
under us, staring up at us with their cruel eyes! 
I can feel the hate in them!’ And shuddering 
again, she drew back from the edge of the cliff. 

‘I can’t understand how, with tribes of Apaches, 
Navajos, and Utes roaming about, the ancient 
ones ever managed to build in places like this, 
let alone live in them,’ I said. 

‘They had always a year’s supply of food 
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ahead, and plenty of water in their storage jars. 
They were safe enough in their homes in the 
cliffs,” Good Duck replied. 

‘But if their enemies had persisted in camping 
under them —’ 

“They didn’t; sooner or later they killed off all 
the meat animals thereabouts, and had to move 
on.’ 

‘Our enemies could easily kill off the Hopitu, 
all the seven villages of us,’ I declared. 

‘Yes? How could they?’ asked White Eagle. 

“By coming in large numbers and destroying 
our corn plantings of one summer, and the next 
summer; we should then have to leave the vil- 
lages, and, once we were out upon the desert, 
they would put an end to us.’ 

“They can, but never will attempt it: they 
haven’t the patience! They are too lazy to keep 
steady watchers upon us, and supply them with 
meat!’ Good Duck replied. 

‘But, knowing that we cannot last here many 
days, they are going to destroy us, those Apaches 
down there!’ Koéhena declared; and to that none 
made answer. 

Night came. We all sat for a long time watch- 
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ing the fires of the enemy and the cliff trail under 
us. Then, when the fires died down, Good Duck 
and I remained on watch, and the others lay 
down and slept. At midnight, White Eagle and 
K6éhena took the watch until day came. They 
said that they had seen seven of the enemy pass 
down through the gap in the timber, soon after 
dawn, and, a little later, two men cross it com- 
ing up. The two were, of course, straight under 
us, within easy range of my rifle, but look and 
look as we would, they were so securely con- 
cealed in the thick timber and brush that we 
could not see them. 
For our morning meal we ate straight honey; 
it did not go down so well nor could we eat so 
much of it as we had the day before. The day 
dragged along, and before noon I began to realize 
how terrible a succession of such days were to be 
to us, cooped up in that cave like rats ina hole, 
eventually to starve to death, if we did not choose 
a quicker way to end our misery. Not once, but 
a hundred times before night, I looked up at the 
roof of the cavern, no more than thirty feet at 
the most from the flat top of the cliff. It was 
cracked in places; one big crack could be reached 
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from the roof of a two-story house at the back of 
the cavern, and the crack was in angular friable 
rock that could be pried down with a crow-bar. 
If I only had one! And then I jeered at myself 
for wishing for something absolutely unattain- 
able. 

In the afternoon we saw men several times 
crossing the open space in the timber, going both 
ways, and White Eagle said that he believed they 
came up under us to look at our position and 
devise some way to attack us. We hoped that 
they would try to come up into the cave; we 
could, anyhow, kill a number of them before 
they could finish us. And it were better to die 
fighting, than to perish miserably from want of 
food. 

In the middle of the day, we tried to make an- 
other meal of honey, and, hungry though we 
were, could eat but a little of it; so Good Duck 
asked the women to give us an evening meal of 
corn bread and broiled meat. I noticed, later, 
that the women passed much of the time off by 
themselves, talking earnestly about something 
or other. When the time came, White Eagle 
built a fire for them and they began at once heat- 
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ing the bread stones. It was a long time, how- 
ever, before they called us to eat. We went back 
to the fire and sat down, and Corn Woman 
passed to each of us a rolled piece of bread and a 
piece of meat of no great size. We began eating, 
and presently White Eagle said to Red Sun- 
flower: ‘Woman, why are you not eating? 
Where is your bread and your meat?’ 

She did not answer, but looked at Corn Woman, 
who, we then noticed, also had no food before 
her. 

‘Ha! What does this mean? You two, why 
are you not eating?’ Good Duck asked them. 
He had to repeat the question several times 
before Corn Woman answered: 

“There is so little food! You men are to have 
it all! We are but women, nothing-persons, it 
doesn’t matter how soon we die!’ 

“Yes! You men are to eat it, the little that 
there is; it may last you until you can find some 
way to escape from this dreadful place,’ the other 
quickly added. 

I knew then what they had been so earnestly 
talking about during the afternoon. And I 
knew, too, that tears were coming into my eyes. 
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Their devotion to their men tremendously af- 
fected me. 

Laying aside his bread and meat, Good Duck 
said to his woman, his voice trembling with emo- 
tion: ‘These many winters and summers we 
have shared equally, all that we had, and will 
continue to do so to the end. Corn Woman, I 
shall not eat another mouthful until you cook 
and eat as much bread and meat as you have 
given me.’ 

‘And I say the same to you,’ White Eagle told 
his woman, huskily and low, and laid aside his 
portion of the food. 

‘But we want you to have it all! We don’t 
matter,’ she pleaded. 

‘If you would have us eat, then you must eat 
too,’ he answered. 

And with every evidence of reluctance, they 
cooked bread and meat for themselves; and not 
until they were actually eating it did the two 
men finish their portions. 

The night passed quietly. The following day 
dragged along to its end, and that evening the 
women made bread with half of the corn meal 
that remained in their food sacks, and we ate it 
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with all the honey that we could force into our 
unwilling stomachs. There remained meat for 
no more than six days. We could plainly vision 
our end. 

The following day broke cloudy, threatening 
rain. In the afternoon, the children of the camp 
came out into the open several times, and, point- 
ing to us and dancing about, shrilly jeered, 
doubtless calling us bad names and telling us 
that we were soon to die. As evening drew near, 
we noticed more men than usual crossing the 
opening in the timber, and White Eagle said 
that he believed they were preparing to make an 
attack upon us should the night be very cloudy 
and dark. We ate our meager portions of meat, 
and a few mouthfuls of honey, and prepared to 
defend ourselves as best we could. 

There was but one place where a ladder could 
be set to reach up to our level, and that was upon 
the little rock shelf at the head of the steep and 
zigzag trail. As soon as it was dark enough to 
conceal our movements, we carried out and laid 
at the very edge of the cliff, above the shelf, 
numbers of large flat rocks from the fallen wall 
of a house, and then sat down all in a row behind 
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them, the women at the outer ends and I in 
the center with ready rifle. Not a star was in 
sight, and the moon was not due to rise until 
near twelve o’clock. Rain began to fall and then 
the night became so black that we could not even 
see the little rock shelf under us. There the 
enemy would have the advantage: looking up 
against the white wall of the cliff, they could dis- 
cern us if we should lean out over the edge of it. 

Said Good Duck, when we were all seated: 
‘More than once our ancestors sat here just as 
we are sitting, with piles of rocks to hurl down 
upon the enemy.’ 

“Yes, and at last were forced to leave these 
homes that they had built with long hard work. 
How sad they must have been when obliged to 
turn their backs upon them, and their fields with 
ever-flowing water!’ White Eagle added. 

‘If you must talk, oh, wise ones, talk of things 
not heart-depressing; of something to give us 
courage, Kohena told them. 

‘We will cease talking, and watch and listen 
for the coming of the enemy; they are going to 
attack us this night! I know it!’ said White 
Eagle. 
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The overhanging roof of the cavern protected 
us from the rain, falling lightly in the windless 
night. Watching for the approach of the enemy 
was impossible — we could only listen for their 
approach. I myself had strong belief that they 
were coming to attack us. I wanted them to 
come at once and end our suspense. 

At last we heard, somewhere down along the 
steep trail, the faint sound of something striking 
rock. Good Duck whispered to me, ‘Coming!’ 
and on my other side, White Eagle gave me a 
significant nudge with his elbow, which I an- 
swered. Open-mouthed, I listened, and for a long 
time heard nothing but the steady drip of the 
rain and the low murmuring of the river down 
below. Then, after years of strained listening, 
as it seemed, we heard a very faint dull thud of 
something striking the rock straight under us, 
and again the old man nudged me, and I him. 
But after the thud, again a long time of absolute 
silence below. I was strongly tempted to lean 
out and shoot down at the shelf: the flash of the 
shot would reveal to us what was there. 

Then there was the almost noiseless tunk of 
something against the edge of the cliff straight 
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in front of us, and reaching out each of us, and 
together, White Eagle and I touched a pole of a 
ladder, and then a rung of it. I extended my 
rifle, gently resting the muzzle upon the rung. 
White Eagle, by feeling of my arm and weapon, 
saw my intention, and gave me an approving 
nudge. There followed another long time of sus- 
pense; my heart was beating furiously, choking 
me, it seemed. At last, something pressed gently 
against the muzzle of my rifle and I pulled the 
trigger, and the flash of the powder revealed a 
painted and shirtless, shock-headed Indian top- 
pling backward from the ladder. It revealed, too, 
something that I did not see, another ladder to 
my left and an enemy upon it, head and shoulders 
above the cliff edge; and as I sprang to my feet, 
Kohena and Corn Woman each hurled a heavy 
stone at him, and, knocking him from the ladder, 
heard him thud upon those below. 

Leaning as far over the edge of the cliff as I 
could with safety, I began firing down the slant 
of the ladder in front of me, the flash of my first 
shot revealing both ladders lined with Apaches, 
a dense crowd of them upon the little rock shelf, 
and many more in close line upon the trail. They 
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had not recovered from the terrible surprise that 
we had given them, and were all standing as 
though paralyzed; but by the time I let them 
have my third shot, and my companions an un- 
ceasing shower of heavy stones, they were groan- 
ing, yelling, struggling madly with one another 
for right of way down the narrow trail, the one 
way by which they could retreat. 

Good Duck and White Eagle were singing a 
weird fierce war song as they hurled down their 
deadly missiles. K6ohena was shouting, ‘Apache 
dogs, take that! And that! And that!’ And 
the women — the gentle old creatures had turned 
into madly shrieking furies. And I —I too was 
mad, and for the moment wildly happy, getting 
payment now for all the days of misery that the 
enemy had given me, and would give me later 
on. I fired and fired and fired down at the wet 
and glistening bodies that the powder flashes 
revealed, at terror-stricken faces staring up at — 
me as their owners fought one another and surged 
down the steep trail. And at last the hammer of 
my rifle dully clicked, and I knew that the maga- 
zine was empty. I felt in my pouch for more 
cartridges, with trembling fingers shoved three 
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or four into the receiver, and worked the lever 
and fired again, and for the last time, for the 
flash of that shot revealed only dead and dying 
men upon the rock shelf and at the head of the 
trail. 

‘Enough! Quehwu, save your gun-food!’ 
shouted Good Duck. 

‘One more, so that we can see how many we | 
got!’ cried Kohena. 

‘No! We shall know that when day comes; it 
is enough to know now that we have wiped out 
many of them,’ I answered. 

“The ladders! We must have them,’ said Red 
Sunflower. We groped for them, and seized and 
pulled them up. 

‘And now alittle fire! Iam cold, cold!’ pleaded 
Corn Woman. 

White Eagle felt his way back to the sticks that 
he had laid and soon started a blaze. We all hur- 
ried to it, and began telling one after another, 
all that we had seen, felt, and done during our 
repulse of the enemy. There were, we felt sure, 
no less than twelve, dead or dying, down upon 
the rock shelf, and others must have fallen from 
it. Not an arrow had been fired up at us, and we 
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agreed that the rapidity of my fire and the un- 
ceasing shower of rocks upon them had so badly 
terrorized the crowd of them that their one 
thought had been to get back down the trail to 
safety. Good Duck said that, without doubt, 
my god-made gun was a thing new to them, and 
the thing that had stricken them with terrible 
fear. Never again would they attempt to come 
up into the cavern. 

‘No, not while we are alive. They will wait un- 
til they are sure that we have starved to death, 
and that time is not far off,’ said White Eagle. 

That remark, all too true, put an end to our 
talk. We all lay down around the dying fire and 
tried to sleep, and so, for the time being, still our 
thoughts. 

I passed the rest of the night dozing now and 
then, for the most part painfully awake. As 
dawn came on, I saw that the others were also 
awake and restless. We got up and stole to the 
edge of the cliff, and little by little leaned out 
and looked down. We stared at one another and 
looked down again: not an Apache was in sight! 
The dead and the injured had been removed from 
the little rock shelf and the head of the trail, and 
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we all the time within a hundred feet of them! 
Had one of the wounded uttered so much as a 
groan, we should have heard him. What forti- 
tude they had displayed, suffering there in 
silence! And, yes, how truly brave had been the 
others in returning to that shelf of death, after 
being fired upon by a gun that thundered and 
kept on thundering faster than they could count! 

“Gone, every one of them; we shall never know 
how many we killed!’ Good Duck mournfully 
exclaimed. 

There came to us from down the valley the 
wailing of women for their dead, and White 
Eagle said: ‘You hear them, many voices: that 
means many dead!’ 

We sat there at the edge of the cliff a long time, 
looking, listening, ourselves sad enough. The 
clouds of the night rolled away, the sun came up, 
and we wondered how many more suns we should 
see? 

Ten men passed up across the opening in the 
timber, and not long afterward, eight men went 
down through it. 

‘Still watching us from below,’ said Corn 
Woman, shortly. 
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‘Yes, and after what we did to them last night, 
they never will cease watching us until our end 
comes, either at their hands, or from want of 
food!’ said Red Sunflower. 

‘I will not, will not, will not give up!’ old Good 
Duck cried. ‘You women, cook meat for us all; 
set out more honey; plenty of our good water. We 
will eat and drink and be glad of what we did 
to the Apache dogs, last night! And after I have 
had a little sleep, I shall go into the kiva and pray 
the gods to show us a way out of this place to 
safety. I just feel that they will do it!’ 

None made comment on that. White Eagle 
went back with the women and made a fire for 
them, and they soon called us, and parceled out 
to us a few mouthfuls of meat and plenty of the 
now sickening honey. Meager though it was, the 
meal did raise our spirits; or perhaps it was Good 
Duck’s tale of people who, in trouble deep as 
ours, had been saved by the help of the gods. 

The meal ended, Kohena and I went out front 
to take the morning watch, and the others lay 
down to rest and sleep. We examined the two 
ladders of the enemy; the poles were straight and 
light quaking aspen, and the rungs, of dry oak, 
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were bound to them with green rawhide that had 
shrunk so tightly that they would not give and 
squeak. The sun had by this time dried the rock 
shelf under us; there were dark splotches upon 
its gray surface, and several round white spots 
where my bullets had struck it. 

We sat down and began our watch. Below, 
men were driving their horse herds into camp, 
and catching numbers of them, and we could no 
longer hear the wailing of women for their dead; 
it was evident that the camp was to be moved. 
Ten men, the same number that we had earlier 
seen go up across the opening in the timber, now 
came down into it and paused several times and 
looked about before they went on to camp. 

‘Ha! They were very careful to let us see 
them going down! If they had not made such a 
show of it, I might have believed that your god- 
made gun had frightened them so badly that 
they were going to move a long way from us,’ 
said Kohena. 

“They were terribly afraid of it! I can see 
their faces yet, as they stared up at me and 
fought one another for room on the trail down 
there,’ I answered. 
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‘Yes! Weren’t their eyes big! Well, they may 
make what show they will of leaving us. I know 
that right now there are many of them in the 
timber down there, their mean eyes staring up at 
you and me, sitting here at the edge of the cliff!’ 
he exclaimed. Myself, I did not know what to 
think about it. 

The enemy soon broke camp, and like a long 
black snake the caravan of them came straight 
up the valley, made a sudden turn across the 
opening in the timber, forded the river, and went 
west up the oak and juniper ridge, where we 
occasionally glimpsed them in the open spaces, 
and saw them go over the bare rocky top. Our 
old people had come to us at our call, and with 
us watched their departure, saying never a word 
when Kohena told them that he believed their 
going was only a ruse to draw us down out of the 
cavern, that there were undoubtedly a large 
number of their warriors lying in wait for us in 
the timber at the foot of the trail. So now I asked 
them what they thought about it. 

‘Kohena is right: a number of them are down 
there, watching us!’ Good Duck replied. 

‘Yes, and from now on will change watches in 
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the night. Their camp will be at the first water 
upon the other side of that ridge,’ said White 
Eagle. 

‘Well, now I go to the kiva to pray; we shall 
see if they are more powerful than our gods!’ 
Good Duck exclaimed, and left us. 

“There is no need of a day watch now. Let us 
all lie down and sleep, and so be wakeful for the 
night watch,’ said White Eagle. 

I, for one, was glad enough to do that. 

From that time we watched from dark to 
dawn, slept as we would during the day, and 
Good Duck kept more and more to the kiva, 
praying, and assuring us that his prayers would 
in some wonderful way be answered. So passed 
two days and three nights, and during that time 
we neither saw nor heard the least sign that a 
watch was being kept on us by our enemy. By 
the time the third morning broke, and we sat 
down to our few mouthfuls of meat and dishes of 
nauseating honey, we were all of us, save Good 
Duck, terribly depressed. There was not enough 
meat for another day, and we knew that we 
could not live long upon the straight sweet; also, 
our supply of water was getting low. 
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“Two days more of this, and we should be too 
weak to leave here, even if the way were open to 
us. I propose that we go now while we have some 
strength, and at the foot of this cliff die fighting. 
That will be better than death by slow starvation 
here!’ said White Eagle. 

‘Oh, no! No! Far better for Corn Woman and 
me that we die here! Think what those Apaches 
would do to us before they killed us — just 
women,’ cried Red Sunflower. 

‘True! True! I did not think of that. So we 
die here! Well, the sooner our end comes, the 
better,’ said he. 

“Talk about dying as you will, I for one do not 
believe that our end is to be here. I still have 
faith that the gods will in some way rescue us. 
I am going to the kiva, right now, again to pray 
to them,’ Good Duck said, and got up and left us. 

Kohena left us, too, and went out to the edge 
of the cliff, came back a little later, and said, 
monotonously, as though it were an everyday oc- 
currence: ‘I was right, enemies are down under 
us, I saw one of them crawling in the brush.’ 

‘I never doubted that they were there,’ White 
Eagle replied. The women and I said nothing. 
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I lay down, tried to sleep, got up after a time 
and began walking restlessly among the ancient 
and grim houses. Up and down the length of the 
cavern I went, and to and fro, thinking all the 
time that it was very unfair that I must die so 
young. And then, turning past the kiva, and the 
droning of Good Duck’s prayers, I wandered to- 
ward the back end of the cavern, and saw some- 
thing there that brought me up short, that 
momentarily bewildered me, and then gave me 
sudden hope of escape from the terrible place; 
and loudly as I could, I shouted, ‘Come here! 
Come here! Come quick, all of you!’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


TuHey came, all of them; even Good Duck, from 
his prayers, came crying anxiously: ‘What is it? 
What is the danger?’ 

‘Not danger! Hope! Maybe a way of escape 
for us! I saw a wood rat come out of that pile of 
old stuff, and run back into it,’ I all but shouted, 
pointing to a heap of rubbish-covered rock against 
the wall of the cavern. 

‘Well, what of that?’ Kéhena demanded. 

‘Everything! No rats were here when we came! 
Rats can’t get in here by coming up or descend- 
ing the cliff —’ 

‘I understand! Come on, all of you, let’s see 
what is behind that heap!’ cried White Eagle, 
interrupting me. 

We fell upon it; pawed off centuries-old dust, 
pottery fragments, crumbling animal bones, and 
worn-out sandals of yucca fiber; exposed large 
rocks of all shapes and heaved and carried them 
back upon the cavern floor. The fluffy dust 
made a haze around us; we sneezed, coughed, 
gasped for breath; but the smaller the pile be- 
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came, the faster we worked. At last only five or 
six large rocks of the pile remained, and Kohena 
and I, raising the top one, exposed a black hole in 
the wall of the cave! We heaved the rock back, 
and stood staring at the hole, the others crowding 
around us, staring, too. 

‘It can’t be a hole extending clear to the top!’ 
Corn Woman exclaimed. 

“Why not? Why not?’ her man demanded. 
‘Our ancestors were very wise, very cunning! 
They may have built here because of this hole, 
this way of escape —’ 

“Yes! And then well concealed it! Come on, 
let us learn all about it!’ cried White Eagle. 

The remaining rocks were so large that we 
could only roll them back. We did that, and ex- 
posed a yawning hole in the wall, two feet and 
more wide at the base and tapering up to a height 
of about three feet, its sides, as far in as we could 
see, of an even roughness. With the agility of a 
youth, Good Duck dived into it, and disappeared. 
White Eagle and I knelt at each side of it and 
listened, heard him crawling on in the dark- 
ness, and then heard him no more. Breathlessly 
we waited, only by shakes of our heads replying 
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to the anxious and repeated queries of the others 
if we could still hear him crawling on. 

And then, after a long time, we heard him 
returning. He crawled out and stood up, eyes 
gleaming and smiling, and, clapping his hands 
together, he said reverently: ‘I told you that the 
gods would answer my prayers! They sent the 
rat to show Quehwu the way to this hole! It 
slants up to the top of the cliff, where it is con- 
cealed by twisted, twining feet of trees, and earth. 
The rats have a small hole in the earth and, look- 
ing up through it, I saw blue sky. We have only 
to cut away the tree feet and we can go free!’ 

We stood all of us staring at him as he spoke, 
almost doubting that we heard aright, for his 
news seemed to be too good to be true. And 
before he finished, the two women were clasp- 
ing one another close and crying and laughing, 
women’s way of expressing relief. 

Without waiting to hear more, I crept into the 
hole and began to ascend it, feeling my way. It 
was, I suspected — and later I saw that it really 
was — a widening of the crack that I had noticed 
in the roof of the cavern. I found, too, that the 
hole had been floored, first with large rocks, and 
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then with a layer of small ones. I went up at 
an angle of perhaps thirty degrees; soon saw 
light ahead, and came to the tree roots and earth 
and the little rat hole that Good Duck had de- 
scribed. As I got out my knife and began cutting 
the green roots and breaking down the dead ones, 
I heard some one coming up, and, touching me, 
White Eagle said: ‘ Be careful; clear the hole, but 
don’t go out on top; the enemy are about, you 
know.’ 

‘As you say,’ I answered, and worked on. I 
was a long time cutting a large hard root, but 
when I had severed it and a few remaining small 
ones, and had torn down the earth that they had 
supported, I found, raising my head and shoul- 
ders above the surface, that I was in a thicket 
of oak brush, so dense that I could not see out of 
it in any direction. I saw, too, that the exit had 
been enlarged by the ancient people of the cavern. 
Originally less than a foot in width, they had 
chipped the soft rock, with their harder stone 
tools, to a width of nearly two and a half feet, 
and of the same length. I feel sure they had then 
concealed the hole by timbering it and covering 
the timbers with a thick layer of earth. But 
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White Eagle, impatient to take my place, cut 
short my observations. I slid back, and he crept 
over me and in turn looked out. Sliding back to 
me, he said: ‘Wonderful, very wonderful are the 
ways of the gods! Answering our old friend’s 
prayers, they chose to reveal the way for us to 
escape the enemy by sending a rat down to the 
cave for you to see, and then call to us to help you 
follow his trail!’ 

I did not answer that. It was, I felt, some- 
thing for later and serious thought. 

We crept back down into the cavern and told 
the waiting ones that the way was clear for us to 
leave. Kohena crawled up the passage and had a 
look at the brush surrounding the exit, and then 
the women went up. Returning, they whispered 
together, and then Corn Woman announced that 
they were going to give us a pleasant surprise. 
No, they would not tell us what it was, we were 
to follow them. They led us into the dusky room 
of a rear house of the cavern, and there, in a 
corner of it, upon a clean and new-swept place, 
lay about ten pounds of dried meat, and beside 
it was an ancient water-jar, filled to the brim 
with corn meal! | 
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‘There! See the food! Now you all shall have 
a feast!’ Red Sunflower told us. 

That was a surprise! We stood silent, staring 
at the food, our mouths watering for it. Then 
Good Duck asked: ‘Women, why did you hide 
this from us?’ 

‘Ask no questions. It is there; you are to have 
a good feast, all that you can eat, and that is 
enough for you to know,’ Corn Woman replied. 

“You, Red Sunflower! Was it that you two 
intended to kill yourselves, that we might last a 
few days longer?’ White Eagle faltered. 

‘Yes,’ she answered simply. And at that, those 
old men opened their arms and their women fell 
into them. It was more than Kohena and | 
could bear; we stole out of that ancient room and 
went out to the edge of the cliff, wiping our eyes. 

Looking back, after a time, we saw White 
Eagle starting a fire for the women, and in due 
time they called to us to come and eat. They 
set before us all the roast dry meat and thin corn 
bread that we could eat, and themselves ate 
plenty. We talked and laughed, and decided to 
leave the cavern as soon as the night became 
really dark. 
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Said Corn Woman, ‘You men, now that we 
are really to escape from this terrible place, you 
will take the homeward way, will you not?’ 

‘No. We go on south!’ Good Duck answered. 

‘What? After two escapes from the enemy 
along our trail, and then nearly starving to death 
here, you are still minded to go on?’ 

“Yes! Our escapes are sure proof that the gods 
are with us, and will help us again in time of 
trouble.’ 

‘You, White Eagle, chief, he will listen to you; 
persuade him to lead us home,’ the old woman 
pleaded. 

‘Yes! Yes! Do that, my man! Oh, we fear 
this south country! Take us back to our safe, 
cliff home!’ cried Red Sunflower. 

‘But I promised to go with him upon this 
sacred quest; he is the one to say which way we 
shall go,’ White Eagle answered. | 

‘And that way is on, on into the south until 
either we find the Under-World entrance, or are 
satisfied that it is not for us to find it,’ said Good 
Duck; and that ended the subject. 

Kéhena and I went to the edge of the cliff and 
sat down. We looked long and closely at the 
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timber and brush below, but could see no least 
sign that Apaches were down there, watching us, 
debating how many days must pass before they 
would be able with safety to climb up into the 
cavern and torture and kill us. We believed that, 
when we failed to appear and sit upon watch, 
they would wait for another day — two, perhaps 
— and then build a ladder and come up. 

*Yes!’ I said. ‘And they will come up in the 
night; sneak in here, feeling their way, listening, 
and, hearing no sound of us, will wait for the 
morning light. How I would like to see their 
faces when they find the passageway, back there, 
and learn that we have flown!’ 

‘And after all that we have done to them! Oh, 
what heavy hearts they will have! Ha-ha-ha!’ 
Kohena laughed. 

In the late afternoon, we ate another hearty 
meal, then made up our meager packs and im- 
patiently waited for night to come, now and then 
some of us going out to the edge of the cliff and 
sitting there for a time, just as we had done for 
days past. But look as we would, Kohena’s one 
glimpse of a man creeping in the timber below 
was all that we ever saw of the watchers there. 
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Night came at last, and one by one we entered 
the passageway and crept up it, and out of it into 
the oak brush. Then, White Eagle leading, we 
forced our way slowly and noiselessly through it 
to fairly open going. We went east across a wide 
plateau, and over a ridge, and then turned south, 
walking as fast as was possible in the dark night. 
When morning came, I felt sure that we were all 
of twenty miles from the cavern in which we had 
come so near to the end of our trail. I shivered 
when [| thought of it. And all through the night 
I had been thinking much of the really miracu- 
lous way in which we had made our escape. Had 
I not chanced to turn to the rear of the cavern 
just when I did, I should not have seen the rat, 
and there we should still be, slowly but surely . 
starving to death. Was Good Duck right in his 
assertion that, through his prayers, the gods had 
caused the rat to come down for me to see, and so 
show us the way to escape? I was inclined to be- - 
lieve that he was right, that his prayers had 
saved us. 

Do not blame me, you who read this, for so 
thinking. But a boy, for nearly three years I had 
lived with the Hopitu, steadily acquiring their 
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way of life, and inevitably absorbing their beliefs. 
I had seen the wonderful ceremonial prayers of 
the Snake priests — the so-called Snake Dance 
— for rain, and the more gentle ceremonials of 
the Flute Fraternity; and lo! the rains had come. 
I had daily heard the people guardedly speak of 
deep knowledge that the two fraternities had of 
the gods and of the Under-World, and Tewaquap- 
tewa had told me that, in due time, I should my- 
self become a Snake priest. As we laid aside our 
packs, I said to Good Duck: 

‘I want to ask you something.’ 

“Yes? Well, say it!’ 

“When I die, do you think that the gods will 
allow me, me white of skin, to enter the Under- 
World?’ 

“We took you in, made you one of us, did we 
not?’ he countered. 

Te 

‘Well, the gods are more kind and generous 
than we here on earth can ever be, strive as we 
may. Doubt not that they will gladly welcome 
you there.’ 

‘I am glad to know that,’ I replied. 

We had come to a halt on top of an oak ridge. 
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Look where we would, we could see naught but 
similar ridges, and narrow, oak-grown depressions, 
except, far to the north, the sacred mountain 
looming up far above the other black timbered 
heights of the range. The river was, of course, 
to the west of us, we knew not how far. But near 
or far, we were not going to it to quench our 
thirst except at night. So there on the ridge we 
remained all day, resting, sleeping, occasionally 
nibbling a few morsels of our three or four remain- 
ing pieces of dry meat. Late in the afternoon, 
numbers of the little white-tail deer began to 
browse all around us, and one came so close 
that, from where we were sitting watching it, 
White Eagle dropped it with his bow and arrow. 
We carefully butchered it, taking all of the meat, 
so once more had plenty of food. 

Night came, and, painfully thirsty, we struck 
west to the river and drank, turned back east of 
it for a mile or more, and went on south, munch- 
ing the very last of our dry food. Just before 
daylight, we crossed a stream running west, 
which I later learned was the San Francisco 
River. Risky though it was, we stopped upon its 
farther bank, built a fire of driftwood, and 
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broiled a large quantity of deer meat, eating all 
that we could and putting the rest in our packs. 
We then went on, and made a dry camp for the 
day. Moving on again at dusk, we soon found 
ourselves in a network of deep-walled canyons, 
and, after struggling across two of them, were 
forced to make camp in a third, in which, 
luckily, there was a little water. 

We went on again at dawn, and for three fol- 
lowing days we traversed the roughest, worst 
canyon country that I had ever seen. Deer of 
both kinds inhabited it in great numbers, and we 
daily saw bears, many of them huge grizzlies, 
and numerous wolves and mountain lions. Game 
was so very plentiful that we doubted that the 
Apaches hunted in it; they certainly couldn’t 
traverse it on horses. 

On the fourth day of that terrible going, at 
noon we looked from a high cliff south upon a 
beautiful open valley in which our river met an- 
other one coming down from the east, a river so 
large that Good Duck declared it must be the 
Red Earth River of his far-back ancestors, the 
river that they had lived upon for countless years 
after they had come up from Under-World. It 
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was, of course, the Gila River, which I had heard 
Weaver speak of more than once. 

We sat upon the cliff for some time, searching 
the valley for enemies, but none were to be seen, 
and numerous little bands of antelope grazing 
and resting in it were good evidence that none 
were anywhere about. 

‘We will take chances, and go down there to 
the joining-place of the two rivers, for I can’t 
rest until I see the place,’ said Good Duck. ‘As 
the tale of their movements has come down to us, 
our Water House ancestors built their last village 
on the Red Earth River, near the mouth of the 
river that they later followed up and built upon, 
the river heading near the sacred mountain, and 
flowing south, this river that we have been fol- 
lowing. Come! Let us see if we can find down 
there the ruins of a village.’ 

A walk of a mile brought us to the junction of 
the two streams, the one from the east running 
reddish water, and larger than the other that we 
had come down. There were no ruins right at 
the forks, but a little way farther down, we found 
upon a flat, cliffed point jutting out into the 
valley, the desolate fallen walls and heaps of 
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earth of a village that must have comprised at 
least sixty houses of one and two stories. 

‘This must be it, the last village that our 
fathers built upon this river!’ Good Duck cried. 
He hurried from mound to mound and along 
lines of fallen wall, picking up fragments of 
pottery and examining them. 

‘If you are looking for rain-cloud paintings, 
here they are,’ White Eagle told him, and held up 
a large fragment of a red jar, upon which the 
steplike symbol was neatly painted with glossy 
black pigment. 

The old man seized and carefully examined it. 
“Yes, one of our far-back mothers made this jar, 
and painted it with the sacred rain sign. Yes, 
here our ancestors made their last stop upon this 
Red Earth River.’ 

White Eagle took back the piece and handed it 
to Red Sunflower. ‘Examine it!’ he told her. ‘See 
the fineness of the clay; its smoothness. See how 
bright and shining the paint is, after hundreds 
of years of exposure to the winds and rains. Note 
how perfect is the drawing of therain-clouds. Your 
far-back mothers were better makers of pottery, 
and better painters, than you women of to-day.’ 
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‘You do not need to tell me that,’ she replied. 
‘We know only too well that, try as we will, and 
we do try, we cannot equal the work of those 
long-ago women.’ Tears came into her eyes. ‘We 
try and try to equal their work, and we fail, fail, 
fail!’ she whispered, and turned away from us. 

‘Well, I am greatly encouraged by our find 
here,’ Good Duck exclaimed. ‘It proves beyond 
doubt that we are back-trailing our ancestors’ 
route into the North. I feel sure that, somewhere 
down this river, we shall find the place where 
they lived when they first came up from Under- 
World. And there, I strongly hope, we shall find 
the passageway down to that sacred place.’ 

‘May it all be as you say. And now that we 
seem to be clear of enemies, for the time, anyhow, 
I propose that Quehwu kill an antelope for us,’ 
said White Eagle, pointing to a small band of the 
animals in the valley below. 

‘Good. I, too, am hungry for that kind of 
meat,’ I said. 

I sneaked down to the river, and along it in 
the willows to close range of the animals, and 
shot a buck that proved to be very fat. We 
feasted upon it, broiled a lot of the meat for fu- 
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ture use, then rested and slept until night, when 
we went on down the river. 

From that time, we traveled for a number of 
nights down through a wide flat valley, rimmed 
on either side with low, rocky, brush-patched 
mountains. And as we advanced, the days 
became almost unbearably hot. We could no 
longer make the willows our resting-place, and 
every morning we took shelter in the dense shade 
of trees that White Eagle said were called ‘mes- 
quites’ by the Mexicans. Under them we got 
the benefit of whatever breeze was stirring. 

Ahead, we saw that the mountains were grad- 
ually closing in upon the river, and we knew that 
we were to have more rough traveling in follow- 
ing its course. Early one night, we followed it 
into a canyon that rapidly narrowed and deep- 
ened, and before midnight came to a drop in the 
boulder-strewn floor that we could not descend. 
We were obliged to go back a long way before we 
found a place where we could climb out of the 
canyon and take to the rough mountain-side, 
where day came upon us and we made camp. 
But not for long; we needed water badly, and 
went on in quest of it. We were again obliged to 
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make détours around the heads of canyons with 
walled sides, deep canyons and dry. The heat 
had been bad enough in the valley above, but | 
here among the rocks it was terrible; the air 
fairly quivered with it; we gasped for breath; 
perspiration oozed from us, and our throats be- 
came parched and rough. Five times we headed 
side-canyons and turned in to the edge of the 
river canyon, only to find that we could not 
descend the wall. The sun was low when we 
rounded the cut-walled head of a sixth side- 
canyon and again turned toward the main can- 
yon, and then, overcome by the heat, and by 
thirst, Corn Woman fainted, and remained un- 
conscious for some little time. When she ‘came 
back to life,’ as Good Duck described her return 
to consciousness, she was too weak to walk, so, by 
turns, Kohena and I carried her. Reeling and 
stumbling down the rocky way, we at last came 
again to the river canyon, and White Eagle, in 
the lead, turned and hoarsely cried back to us: 
‘We survive! We survive! I can see a way for us 
to go down to the water!’ 

And behind me, Good Duck muttered: ‘There 
would be a way for us to go down! I knewit! I 
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knew that the gods would not let us perish here 
upon this mountain-side!’ 

At the rim of the canyon there was a sheer 
drop of about fifteen feet to a narrow shelf, and 
from it the descent could be made in sloping 
breaks in the succeeding shelves. Kohena and I 
hunted about and found a long, slender, dry fallen 
oak tree, which we lowered butt first to the shelf, 
and then one by one descended it, the sight of 
the water below giving Corn Woman strength 
to go down it without assistance. Stumbling and 
sometimes sliding down the rest of the way, we 
at last arrived at the edge of the river and drank. 
Only a little at first. Corn Woman, half-delirious, 
we had to seize and hold, to prevent her drinking 
all that she wanted at once, and killing herself. 
As the shadows of night began to steal down into 
the deep cut, we built a small fire and had a good 
meal of broiled meat, and were ourselves once 
more. We remained right there until morning, 
and then went on down the canyon. 

We had traveled but a little way when we dis- 
covered a number of houses in a long, deep cliff 
cave on our right, and had no difficulty in ascend- 
ing the ancient and deep-worn trail leading up 
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into the place. Here, too, there was every evi- 
dence that the ancient cliff dwellers had deliber- 
ately abandoned the homes that they had built 
with long and arduous toil. The houses were bare 
of all articles of use and adornment, save the 
huge water-jars and a few small ollas and dishes. 
Some of these latter, to Good Duck’s great 
satisfaction, were painted with rain-clouds, and 
other symbols of his Water House Clan. In the 
front center of the place was a round kiva, and 
the old man declared that he must pass the night 
in it, and pray the gods for a revealing vision and 
for success in our quest of the passageway to 
Under-World. We therefore went back down to 
the river and made camp. Later in the day, when 
Good Duck went back up and into the kiva, 
there to remain until morning, Kohena and I 
went up, too, to explore thoroughly the great 
cavern and its buildings. We made one very 
interesting find: 

In the rear wall of the ground-floor room of 
the southernmost house was an aperture about 
four feet high and three feet wide, which had 
been sealed with squared stones laid in clay 


mortar. I proposed that we remove the stones 
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and learn what had been hidden behind them. 

But Kohena strongly objected: ‘It is not for 
us to learn the secrets of our sacred ancestors!’ 
he declared. 

“There can be no harm to them, and it may be 
of value to us, to know what is in that back 
room,’ said I. 

‘It is, of course, nothing but a granary. You 
would but waste your time by opening it.’ 

“The granaries of the other houses are not 
sealed. This is more than a granary, and I am 
going to know what it contains,’ I replied. 

‘Then you will alone remove those stones. 
Myself, I dare not so much as touch them. Oh, 
brother! Please, please do not undo the work of 
our sacred fathers!’ 

‘I have to know what is behind that sealed 
wall,’ I said. 

‘I wish you would let the place remain sealed, 
but you will have your way about it. Well, I 
have nothing more to say,’ he resignedly replied. 

I went down to the foot of the cliff and cut and 
sharpened a stout, dry oak stick, and attacked 
the squared stones with it. The clay mortar 
with which they were laid was almost as hard as 
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cement, and I had to gouge and pry at it for 
some time before I succeeded in loosening and 
removing the first stone. The rest was easy; one 
by one I tore out the remaining blocks, and 
then stepped into a chamber about ten feet long 
and eight feet wide, stone-walled, the ceiling, 
supported by large round oak beams, being the 
floor of the upper story of the house. The floor 
was, first, small round poles laid upon the beams, 
then a layer of reeds covered with a mat of grass, 
and last, a layer of clay, put on wet and packed 
hard and smooth by the builders. 

Within the chamber the light was very dim, 
and I at first thought it was perfectly bare; then, 
as my eyes became accustomed to the half-dark 
of the place, I discerned a long object, like a 
well-wrapped human form, upon the floor at the 
west end. I went to it and laid a hand upon it, 
and lo! the leather wrapping and the inner wrap- 
pings of woven cloth crumbled into dust, and 
exposed a skeleton, that of a man, apparently, as 
a bow and a number of flint-pointed arrows lay 
beside it. I called to Kohena to come in and see 
what I had found. 

‘What is it?’ he querulously asked. 
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‘Come in and see for yourself.’ 

With hesitating steps he came into the open- 
ing, inside, and saw the skeleton: ‘The bones of 
one who lived here!’ he exclaimed. ‘And you 
have torn open this sacred chamber of the dead. 
Come away at once!’ And with a couple of leaps 
he was outside and running toward the rim of the 
cavern. 

With my fingers I raked about in the disinte- 
grated wrappings of the cliff dweller, and beside 
his right wrist-bones found a carved and life- 
like shell turtle, pierced with a smallhole. It had 
doubtless been a pendant of a bracelet, and to me 
was an interesting find, for the turtle — water 
dweller — was one of the sacred creatures of the 
Water House Clan of the Hopitu: they prayed 
to it, begged it to do all in its power to bring rain 
to their plantings of corn. I put the carving in 
my pouch. 

And then I noticed, set against the wall on 
each side of the head of the skeleton, four dust- 
coated food bowls. One by one I cleaned them, 
and found that two were decorated with symbols 
of the rain-clouds and the winds, proof indisput- 
able that the dwellers here had been ancestors of 
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the Water House Clan of the Hopitu. And how 
long ago! Tightly sealed though this chamber 
of the dead had been, its walls and ceiling and 
floor, and all within it, were coated with thin gray 
dust, the accumulation of air dust down through 
centuries and centuries of time. With a last look 
around, and at the ancient skeleton, I went out 
across the cavern, and found Kohena waiting for 
me at the head of the trail. I could hear Good 
Duck, in the near kiva, praying. 

“The old man there, and the others, must not 
know what you have done. Oh, you should 
not, should not, should not have broken into 
that place of our sacred dead!’ Kohena said to 
me. | 

“You had nothing to do with it. Upon me 
alone rest the consequences,’ I replied, and led 
down the trail to White Eagle and the women, 
resting beside the river. 

Returning to us at dawn, Good Duck said that, 
although he had had no vision in regard to that 
we sought, the entrance to Under-World, he had 
seen, and seen plainly our home upon the desert 
cliff Oraibi, and that, he was sure, meant that, 
whether or no we were to find the entrance, we 
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anyhow would survive the dangers of our long 
trail, and in time return to our village. 

As we went on down the river, the canyon 
gradually widened, its cliffs merged into steep 
slopes, and, three days from the time we left the 
cliff dwelling, we were traversing a wide valley 
through which the river flowed. On our right, 
at a distance of ten or twelve miles, were low, 
barren mountains; to the south, set in an ap- 
parently endless desert, and at least a hundred 
and fifty miles away, were in sight the sharp and 
jagged peaks of a few buttes of tremendous 
height. As I later learned, the mountains on our 
right —the north—were the Superstition Moun- 
tains, and those to the south, unnamed buttes 
along the border of Old Mexico. 

I have omitted, I see, to tell of Good Duck’s 
happiness, when, some days previous to this we 
had come upon the northern border of the giant 
cacti zone. When we passed the huge green and 
fluted and spined trunks, with their clumsy 
limbs studding the floor of the canyon and 
the barren mountain-sides, Good Duck shouted, 
“There they are! The tree cacti of our ancestors’ 
Red Earth country! We are surely upon the 
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right trail to it! A few more days of travel, and 
we shall be right in it, right where they lived so 
long and happily before the Apaches began to 
raid them. My friends, let us quicken our steps, 
and keep going so long as there is light for us to 
see our way!’ 

And now, in the afternoon of this day, we came 
upon the standing and fallen walls two to three 
feet thick, of once large houses of one and two 
stories, and Good Duck declared that we were, 
at last, in the ancient Red Earth country of the 
Water House Clan, and could not now be very 
far from the entrance to Under-World. And sure 
enough, the soil of the valley did have a slightly 
reddish tinge. I examined the ancient walls, and 
found that they were of a tenacious, weather- 
resisting clay mixed with coarse gravel, and that 
they had been built up, layer upon layer of the 
material, just as concrete walls are built up by 
our artisans of to-day. That the houses had been 
the homes of the ancestors of the Water House 
Clan was proven by the rain-cloud decorated 
fragments of pottery strewing the ground. I 
noticed that there had been no defensive walls 
enclosing the buildings. A wide, high-banked 
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canal ran from the river past the buildings and 
out upon the wide valley below them. 

After thoroughly examining the place, we 
started on down the valley, and had gone no 
more than two hundred yards from the ruins, 
when, shrilly yelling, a band of shock-headed, 
half-naked Indians suddenly burst from a large 
cottonwood and willow grove, bordering the 
river a hundred yards to our right, and ran out 
to attack us. The women cried out to me, beg- 
ging me to save them; the old men and Kohena 
hurriedly drew their bows and strung them, and 
reached for their arrows. I fired at one of the 
enemy and he dropped his bow, flung up his 
arms and pitched forward into a patch of the 
greasewood brush that grew luxuriantly in the 
valley. I fired at another man, three times, and 
as fast as I could work the lever of my rifle, 
but failed to hit him. At the third shot, how- 
ever, the enemy, every man of them, suddenly 
dropped down into the brush and out of our 
sight, and we heard one of them — their leader, 
no doubt — shout out something in harsh and gut- 
tural voice. 

“Apaches! Like snakes, concealed by the 
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brush, they are crawling out to arrow us!’ cried 
White Eagle. 

‘Back to those ancient ruins! There only can 
we defend ourselves! Run, you women, run!’ 
Good Duck shouted, not seeing that the two were 
already heading toward the place as fast as their 
legs could carry them. We followed, keeping be- 
hind them, Kohena and I frequently stopping 
and looking back. At our third stop, we saw that 
five or six of the enemy had sprung up and were 
running after us. I fired twice at them, missing 
both times, and at the second shot they dropped 
back into the brush. We soon made the ruins 
and took refuge in a small house whose crumbling 
walls were from five or six feet to about eight 
feet in height. Within were large fragments of 
the walls; we hurriedly filled up the doorway with 
them, and made piles of them here and there, 
upon which to stand and look out over the walls. 
Corn Woman stood watch upon the top of a wall 
while we did this, and kept calling out to us that 
she could see none of the enemy. As soon as we 
finished the work, we let her down from her 
dangerous position, and, standing upon the piles 
that we had built up, began what we knew 
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would be a long and probably useless watch. 
Useless because, were the enemy so minded, they 
could here passively besiege us until we should 
become delirious from want of water, when they 
could easily come in and torture us until death 
should put an end to our sufferings. 

“Yes, here is a trap from which we never can 
escape. Right here ends our trail,’ I said to my- 
self. 

And I felt very sad. 


CHAPTER IX 


Durine the remainder of the afternoon we saw 
nothing of the Apaches, well hidden in the grease- 
wood surrounding the ruins. We had been unable 
to count them, but estimated the party to num- 
ber about fifty men and six or eight women. As 
night came on, we saw the flickering gleam of 
firelight in the foliage of the cottonwood grove, 
and knew that the women had returned to it to 
cook for the men, who would doubtless go there 
in successive small parties until all had been fed. 
Our women brought dried meat to us, but we 
dared eat only a few morsels of it, as we knew 
that it would only increase the thirst that was 
already roughening our mouths and throats. 
Standing upon our piles of wall fragments, one 
heaped against each of the four walls of the ruin, 
we counselled together, made plans for the night. 
The two women were, by turns, to watch from 
the south wall, in which was the doorway that we 
had closed. Kéhena was to guard the north wall, 
Good Duck the west wall, and I the east wall. 
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White Eagle was to sleep for a time, and then 
relieve Good Duck. Kohena and I were to watch 
all through the night, or until, if the enemy be- 
came brave enough, they should attack us. We 
doubted they would do that, as they already had 
a wholesome fear of my repeating rifle, and well 
knew that, in the light of the full moon and at 
close range, I should surely kill a number of 
them before they could run from the brush to 
the walls of our refuge. 

We were right in our conjecture; they did not 
attack us during the night. As dawn came on, I 
went across to Kohena and stood with him, 
watching the greasewood brush and the grove of 
cottonwoods to the northwest of the ruin. We 
again saw firelight in the grove, and, as day came 
on, the smoke of the fire; proof enough that the 
enemy were still besieging us. Soon after sunrise, 
at a distance of about a hundred and fifty yards, 
a tall and burly Apache sprang up, and, brand- 
ishing his bow, shouted something to us and 
dropped back down into the thick brush before 
I could take aim at him. 

“I wish he would do that again,’ I said to 
Kohena, holding my rifle ready to put to my 
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shoulder. I had no more than spoken when he 
did jump up, dancing and flourishing his bow, 
and shouting to us, doubtless describing the 
terrible tortures that, sooner or later, were to end 
our lives. I was aiming my rifle at him from the 
instant that he sprang up from the concealing 
brush. I had failed to make a hit with the last 
five shots that I had fired and was determined to 
make this one count. With a fine bead upon his 
breast as he came down from a particularly high 
leap, I pulled the trigger, and, following the 
boom! of the weapon, heard the bullet spat into 
him; he let out one shrill yell of pain, dropped 
bow and arrows and clawed at the wound and 
staggered. As he slowly sank down into the 
brush, a near-by woman sprang up from her 
place of concealment and ran shrieking to him 
and dropped down at his side, and wailed and 
wailed for her dead. 

“Why didn’t you shoot her?’ asked White 
Eagle. 

“We don’t kill the women of our enemies,’ I 
answered. 

‘But that kind are not really people; they have 
hearts of stone; they desert their old and helpless, 
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leaving them to die of hunger and thirst: he and 
she and their young, all should be killed at every 
opportunity!’ 

‘Plain truth, Quehwu! Keep our friend’s 
words in mind, and hereafter spare none of that 
breed out there that you can kill,’ said Good 
Duck. 

‘I could no more kill one of their women than 
I could you,’ I replied. 

And said White Eagle, with a groan: ‘You 
must have less pity for these terrible enemies, 
Quehwu, else you can never become chief of 
Oraibi.’ 

Before the sun was an hour high, the heat 
within those four walls became almost unbear- 
able, and made us realize what it would be in the 
middle of the day, and how, before night, we 
should suffer from want of water. I well knew 
that, although we should doubtless survive it, 
another day of confinement there would craze 
us, and, unable to defend ourselves, we should 
become easy prey of the merciless Apaches. I 
cannot describe, I do not want to describe, the 
agonies of thirst that we suffered during that 
long day. Night came at last, and with it a 
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gentle breeze and gave us some relief, but, oh, 
how we dreaded the coming of the hot sun of 
another day! 

We had, by turns, feverishly slept, and now, 
at sunset, again kept careful watch upon our 
surroundings. After long thought about the 
evident hopelessness of our position, I went to 
White Eagle and said to him: ‘One thing is 
certain: unless we destroy ourselves, before 
night comes again, the enemy will have us, and 
with fire and other terrible tortures, put us to 
slow and painful death.’ 

“You have spoken the very thing that I have 
been thinking about since the enemy drove us in 
here,’ he replied. 

‘And your decision?’ 

‘At the very end — some time to-morrow — 
when we see that there is no possible chance for 
us to escape, and before we become thirst-crazed, 
kill us, Quehwu, and then yourself,’ he sadly 
replied. 

Good Duck had come to us and listened to our 
talk: ‘We are not to be killed by the enemy, 
out there, nor by Quehwu’s bullets!’ he broke . 
in. 
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“Say you so!’ White Eagle exclaimed. ‘And 
what else is there for us?’ 

“Just how, I do not know. But this I do know: 
In my vision, back in that cliff kiva of our ances- 
tors, I saw Oraibi, saw our people there going 
about their daily tasks. Well, the gods do not lie. 
By that vision, they gave me to know that we 
are in time to return to Oraibi. Just how we are 
to get out of this place I cannot say, but we are 
going to escape, and with whole skins, that I can 
promise you.’ 

“Would that I could have faith to equal your 
faith in your vision!’ White Eagle exclaimed. 

“While we stand here talking, the enemy may 
be creeping in to attack. Let us return to our 
watch places,’ said I, and we separated. 

‘Poor old Good Duck, he will have faith in his 
gods and his visions to the very end,’ I said to 
myself, as I stared out upon the greasewood, its 
odorous foliage all silvery green in the moon- 
light. In the distance I could see the light and 
sparks of our enemies’ fire in the cottonwood 
grove. From the river there came to me the 
hoarse croaking of the strange Arizona frogs. 
My parched throat burned worse than ever as I 
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visioned them, resting and swimming in the cool 
water. [he woman of the man that I had last 
killed broke out again in hoarse wailing for him, 
and that somehow heartened me: it was some 
satisfaction to know that I had killed two of the 
fiends who-had trapped us. 

The night passed quietly, without sight of the 
enemy: they were biding the time when they could 
put an end to us without risk of their black sun- 
burnt skins. Morning came, and the sun — even 
its first rays — beat burning hot ‘upon the west 
wall of our enclosure. Kéhena and I ordered the 
others to take shelter in the shade of the east 
wall, and by turns stood watch. The morning 
wore on; noon came, and with it intense heat, and 
our old people wilted in it like so many cut and 
waterless flowers. At two o’clock, or thereabouts, 
first Corn Woman and then Red Sunflower be- 
gan muttering tothemselves, alternately laughing 
and crying, their men, meantime, sadly watching 
them. A little later, White Eagle lost control of 
himself and started wandering about the en- 
closure, talking senselessly. Good Duck led him 
to the little shade there now was at the foot of 
the west wall, and got him to lie lengthwise in it, 
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as he had previously done with the women. He 
then said to Kohena and me: 

*I shall not become crazy, as they are. I shall 
keep my person as it now is, my thoughts clear, 
my eyes wide open to see the help that surely is 
coming to us.’ He turned to soothe Corn Woman, 
and I said to Kohena: ‘He is also crazed; will 
soon be as bad as the others. I pity them.’ 

“You are the one I most pity. The time is near 
when you will have to do that which you alone 
can do,’ he answered; and I went suddenly cold 
and shivered in the terrible heat of that southern 
Arizona valley. 

‘Koéhena, just the thought that I have to kill 
you all, you, my dear, close friends, is more than 
I can bear. I can never make myself do it!’ I 
groaned. 

‘But you have to do it, and it will not be so 
hard to do as you think,’ he answered. ‘Our old 
ones, there, crazed already, will never notice you 
when you point your god-made weapon at them; 
and you will not have to kill me: I shall put an 
end to myself with my knife —’ 

_*Then jump over the wall to do it, where I 
can’t see you,’ I broke in. 
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“Yes, as you say,’ he answered thickly. 

‘I heard you, heard all that you were saying,’ 
said Good Duck, looking alertly up at us, his 
voice so hoarse, however, that we could barely 
hear him. ‘They are crazed, not I. And I tell 
you again, Quehwu, that you will not have to 
kill us. As surely as I am sitting here with these 
poor sick ones, we are to be freed of our enemies 
out there, and well, and strong of heart, resume 
our quest of the sacred place that is somewhere 
in this Red Earth country of our ancestors.’ 
With that, he turned to Corn Woman who was 
trying to get upon her feet, and made her lie 
down again in the narrow strip of wall shadow. 

‘If in no other way, he is crazed about his vi- 
sion. What? Escape from here? Impossible! 
Here we die!’ I said to myself. 

Came mid-afternoon, and the pain in my 
parched throat became almost intolerable. I 
crossed the enclosure and stood with Kéhena 
upon his pile of fragments at the west wall. I 
caught myself thinking of things impossible, 
absurd, as, for instance, that I saw a school- 
teacher of my early boyhood days coming to me 
with a pitcher and a brimming glass of water. 
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Then my mind cleared. I said to myself: ‘This 
terrible thing that you have to do must be done 
before you, too, become thirst-crazy.’ And again 
I shivered, felt icy cold in the stifling heat in that 
ancient ruin. 

And then —I saw our enemies running out 
from the cottonwood grove, tearing their way up 
through the greasewood, the women shrieking, 
frantically beckoning to their faster-fleeing men, 
and for a moment I felt that I had actually gone 
crazy. But old Good Duck had sprung up. He 
ran to the watch stand at the north wall and was 
hoarsely crying: ‘Quehwu! Kohena! Look at 
them! They flee! The gods pursue them! I knew, 
I knew, I knew that they would save us!’ 

And beside me, Kohena began to dance up and 
down, saying, ‘They go! But why? Why?’ 

And then I knew that I was not crazed; and 
with Kohena wondered what it could be that had 
so terribly frightened our besiegers. 

Out from the grove came a wide line of Indian 
riders, a hundred and more, and, lashing and 
heeling their horses, rode after the fleeing 
Apaches. From the greasewood close in front of 
us, a lone watcher sprang up and started to join 
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his party, zigzagging the heavier clumps of brush, 
leaping the small ones, running faster than I had 
ever seen man run before. I fired at him, once, 
twice, thrice, and at the third shot down he went, 
and, beyond, the riders waved their weapons and 
shouted tous. They fast gained upon the Apaches 
and began shooting them, all seeming to be 
armed with guns. We saw them shoot down first 
the slower women, and then the men, and for 
once I felt not the least pity for the women as 
they one by one went down. Some of the Apaches 
came to a stand and shot their arrows back at 
the riders, and I saw one rider fall from his horse 
and another flinch and drop his gun. But then, 
in afew moments, the very last one of the Apaches 
was killed, and, turning their horses, some of 
our rescuers came straight to us, and Kohena 
and I leaped down off the wall to meet them, old 

Good Duck scrambling down after us. | 
_ They were, I quickly noticed, Indians of 
rather heavy build and heavy features, wearing 
their hair long and unbraided. Their leggings 
and short shirts were of white cotton, and their 
moccasins of strange make, their muzzle-loading 
guns of many different makes and bore. Smiling 
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broadly, they drew up before us, and one, ap- 
parently their leader, addressed us in a strange 
tongue, that at the same time seemed now and 
then to havea familiar sound. I replied in English, 
that we could not understand him, and he then 
addressed us in Spanish. Again I shook my head. 

There was a moment’s pause, they staring at 
us, we at them. I thought of our stricken ones, 
pointed to the ruin behind and beckoned them 
to accompany us to it. They rode close against 
the walls, looked within, sprang to the ground — 
some of them leaping into the enclosure, and be- 
gan clearing the doorway of the wall fragments 
with which we had closed it. Two of them then 
took up our empty water-jars and rode off to the 
river as fast as they could go, and their leader, a 
man of years, went from one to another of our 
stricken ones, opening and looking into their 
crack-lipped mouths, and putting a hand against 
their burning cheeks, they, meantime, vacantly 
staring at him and mumbling unintelligibly. He 
came last to White Eagle, and, kneeling beside 
him, I said to the old man: ‘Here is one who 
has saved us. His men are bringing you water. 
He speaks Spanish; talk with him.’ 
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‘Si! Bueno! Awa! Awa!’ Which was, as I 
later learned, ‘Yes! Good! Water! Water!’ 
The old man had not been so far gone as I 
thought. And at his answer, the other smiled, 
patted him on the back, and poured out a stream 
of Spanish. But all that White Eagle could or 
would say in reply was, ‘Awa! Awa! Awa!’ 

The water was soon brought, and the stranger 
chief got a small pottery cup from one of his men 
and, filling it, held it to the lips of our suffering 
old men and women, each in turn, and gave 
Kohena and me each two cups of it. He then wet 
the heads of the old people, gave them each an- 
other cup of the water, and it was wonderful, the 
effect upon them of the cooling drink. The dazed 
expression of their eyes faded out, they grad- 
ually came to their senses, and eagerly begged for 
more and still more water, and it was spar- 
ingly, but at frequent intervals, doled out 
to them. The stranger chief and White Eagle 
began conversation in Spanish, and we eagerly 
waited for the latter to tell us what was said, 
and at last, Good Duck demanded that we be 
told. 

‘Yes, soon. Our friend says that we shall now 
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all go to the grove, there by the river, and stop 
for the night,’ White Eagle replied. 

So we went there, our women riding horses 
which our strange friends led, and we passed into 
the pleasant shade of the big-leaved cottonwoods, 
and stopped in the camping-place that the 
Apaches had so suddenly deserted, their last 
camp this side their spirit world. Around the 
still smouldering fire were strewn basketware, 
pitch-coated water-bottles; boot moccasins with 
curved toes like those of Turkish slippers; bun- 
dles of deer or antelope leather; and in the brush 
around was hung a lot of antelope meat. 

More riders came in, some of them with quivers 
of Apache arrows which they at once cast into 
the fire, and their chief told us, White Eagle 
turning his Spanish into Hopitu, that they were 
tipped with a deadly poison; and sadly added 
that three of his men, slightly wounded when 
pursuing the Apaches, were dying from the ef- 
fects of it — would be dead by sundown. They 
were being cared for in the upper end of the 
grove. 

Torturers of their captives by fire and by the 
knife, by the stake and by thirst, carriers of 
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poisoned arrows, I was more than ever glad that 
I had cut short the lives of some of them. Men, 
women, and children of my own blood had they 
burned and carved to death, and for centuries 
had persecuted the kindly Hopitu, whose adopted 
son I now was. Yes, I was more than justified 
in that I had done to them. 

I knew that White Eagle was telling the chief 
about me, as he frequently mentioned my name, 
Quehwu, and I saw that, as the chief turned the 
Spanish into his own language, all of his fol- 
lowers were staring at me. And then White 
Eagle said to me: ‘Our good friend, he asks you 
to shoot your god-made gun.’ 

‘My cartridges are few, but I will fire it three 
times,’ I replied, and did so as fast as I could 
work the lever of the rifle and pull the trigger, 
aiming at the thick foliage of a tree. Down came 
a shower of twigs and leaves, and with cries of 
astonishment, the strangers crowded around me 
to inspect the weapon. They passed it one to an- 
other around the circle, handling it as carefully 
as we should a vase of extremely fragile glass. 

Said the chief, as he returned it: ‘We some of 
us believed that we were chiefs, powerful against 
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the Apaches and the Navajos, but compared to 
you, boy though you are, we are nothing! Would 
that we could have you for our war chief!’ 

‘I am now a Hopitu; my place is with them so 
long as I live,’ I answered. And when White 
Eagle had interpreted that, he nodded and said: 
‘Si! Si! Bueno!’ 

The two again had long talk in Spanish, the 
while Good Duck fidgeted and sputtered, and 
grumbled to the women, and finally demanded 
that he be told what all the talk was about. 

“Impatient one! What would it be but trying 
to get from this chief that which we want to 
know!’ White Eagle at last replied. ‘Well, this 
much I have learned from him: These people 
callthemselves Pima. They are many, and a part 
of the tribe live not far below here at a place 
they call the Great House, whither we are to go 
to-morrow, and for as long as we will, stop in the 
home of this chief —’ 

“Yes — yes — yes!’ Good Duck interrupted. 
‘But of that which we seek, the entrance to 
Under-World —’ 

‘I was coming to that when you cut me off. 
He says that it is not for him to talk about it; 
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only the sacred men of his tribe may talk with 
you about sacred places.’ 

“Would that we were with them now! How 
can I wait until to-morrow, to have talk with 
them!’ the old man exclaimed. 7 

Just before sundown, the remainder of the war — 
party came down from the upper end of the 
grove, and reported that the two wounded men 
were dead. The poison of the Apache arrows had 
turned their bodies green, and they had suffered 
terribly before death came. 

The party had with them a food new to us, 
which the chief called, in Spanish, pinole. It was 
wheat, parched and then ground, and was very 
palatable. While we ate, the chief told us how it 
was that he had come with his men to our rescue. 
Constantly harassed by war parties of Apaches 
and Navajos, his people kept scouts out to watch 
for their approach; one of these, sneaking up 
the valley, had discovered the party besieging 
us — had even come so close that he could see 
us, on guard within the walls of the ruin, and had 
hurried home to call out the war chief and his 
men to our rescue. And when White Eagle had 
interpreted that, Good Duck said to us: 
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‘And you thought that I had gone crazy, there 
in the ruin, when I assured you that help was 
coming, that we were to escape from that place 
of dreadful heat and thirst. I never doubted: 
I knew that the gods would not let us die there. 
In answer to my prayers, they guided that 
scout’s steps our way!’ 

Kohena gave me a sideways look, and drooped 
over, staring at the ground. And I — almost I 
believed that the old man was right, that his 
prayers to the gods had saved us. I was fast be- 
coming a Hopitu, in all that the word implied. 

Early the next morning, when preparing to 
break camp, the chief informed us Hopitu that 
we were to ride to his village, and we were glad 
enough to get up into the saddle; our terrible 
experience in the ruin had left us none too strong. 
We traveled steadily down the valley, wide and 
flat, with increasingly large groves of cotton- 
woods bordering the river, and giant cacti—a 
hundred kinds of cacti — growing luxuriantly 
in the dry red earth. 

Shortly after noon, we passed the crumbling 
walls of a half-dozen centuries-old houses, then 
the head of a large canal running out from the 
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river and down the south side of the valley, and 
came to irrigated fields of wheat, corn, beans, 
chili, melons, tobacco, and other plants that 
were strange to us. 

Good Duck, staring open-mouthed at the 
luxuriant growths, cried out to us: ‘Here, in the ' 
long ago, lived our Water House ancestors! 
These were their fields! That the river they dug 
for watering their plantings! They were rich, 
my friends!’ 

‘If these Pima people can live here, holding 
their own against the attacks of the Apaches 
and the Navajos, why could not those far-back 
Water House people have done the same?’ I 
asked Kohena. But all the answer that I got 
from him was a negative wave of a hand. 

We soon rode into a well-worn wagon-road, 
coming from the southeast into the valley and 
running down past the cacti-fenced fields; and 
as soon as I saw it, my heart beat fast. Here 
were frequently passing people of my own kind; 
I should perhaps meet some of them, talk with 
them, perhaps learn if my father and Weaver 
had ever arrived in Yuma, and if anything was 
known of their fate. I decided that I should 
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remain close to the road until I could question 
some of the eastbound travelers upon it. 

We soon came to the Pima village, many 
houses of adobe, and many built of the slender 
ocatilla cactus and plastered with clay mortar. 
The people came running out to greet us, the 
many to rejoice in the wiping-out of the Apache 
war party, a few to cry bitterly for their dead. 
The chief had us dismount and enter his large 
adobe house, where his women, huge and fat 
creatures, gave us welcoming smiles, and soon 
set before us large pottery bowls of corn and meat 
stew, plates of pinole, melons, and cups of coffee. 
We ate heartily, and had no more than finished 
when a boy came running in and spoke to the 
chief, who turned and spoke to White Eagle. 

“He says,’ the latter interpreted, ‘that a multi- 
tude of white soldiers are coming from the west, 
a long line of wagons and horses upon the road.’ 

“Good! Good! I will talk with them! I will 
ask if they know anything of my father!’ I cried, 
springing up and starting for the door. 

White Eagle told the chief what I had said, 
and he motioned me to stop, and said: ‘ Decide 
what you want to do before you go out of this 
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house. If you want to return to your white skins, 
then go out and meet the soldiers. If you want 
to remain with these, your Indian people who 
have adopted you, then never let the soldiers see 
your face.’ 

‘I shall live with these, my people now. The 
soldiers cannot take me from them,’ I answered. 

“They can and they will, if they see you. We 
once had a white boy; his father, his one relative, 
died here. Well, though he bit and scratched 
and fought the soldiers, and we offered them 
much money and many horses, they took him.’ 

‘Hide me, then! Quick! Hide me before it is 
too late,’ I cried. And at that instant I saw some 
officers dismounting close outside. Wild-eyed, my 
heart pounding as though it would suffocate 
me, I looked about the room; there was abso- 
lutely no place in it for me to conceal myself! 


CHAPTER xX 


Corn Woman and Red Sunflower were sitting 
upon the hard, smooth-packed clay floor, their 
backs against the east wall of the room. I raised 
my blanket and wrapped it around my head 
and shoulders, squeezed in behind them, crying, 
“Quick! Cover the rest of me with your blankets!’ 

They did that, and none too soon, I heard a 
rap, rap, rap upon the casing of the open door- 
way; a deep-voiced man speaking Spanish. The 
chief answered him, and with heavy tread and 
clanking and rattling swords and spurs, the of- 
ficers came in, the deep-voiced one continuing 
his conversation with the chief. 

Presently he said to the others: ‘It is all right. 
He says that he will sell us corn and melons, and 
have his neighbors bring in all the pinole they 
can spare. Go out, Lieutenant, and order the 
command to camp right here, in front of this 
house and along the line of the chief’s fence.’ 

The officer clanked out of the room. The 
commander continued conversation with the 
chief, then exclaimed in English: ‘By George, 
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Captain, he says that, yesterday, up the river 
from here, he and his warriors surprised a band 
of sixty-two Apaches, including seven women, 
and killed them all, he losing three of his war- 
riors, one killed in the battle, and two dying 
later of wounds made with poisoned arrows.’ 

‘Don’t believe a word of it! Liars all of them, 
these Indians,’ the other replied, in a high, 
squeaky voice, and instantly I hated that man. 
I wanted so intensely to spring up and say to 
him, ‘Liar yourself! I was there and had a part 
in the killings,’ that I actually trembled. But 
the commander’s answer to that soothed me. 
He said: | 

‘I am glad, Mac, that I haven’t your doubting, 
pessimistic disposition! I believe the chief. They 
are a brave people, these Pimas. Their long oc- 
cupancy of this Gila River country, in defiance 
of the Apache and Navajo hordes, is sufficient 
proof of that. Well, let’s go; it is rather close in 
here.’ | 

They went, and, all but stifled in my head 
covering, I flung it off and crawled out from be- 
hind the women. I was dripping with perspira- 
tion. 
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‘Be watchful! They may come in again,’ Corn 
Woman said to me. 

‘I will make him so that he will not have to 
hide,’ Good Duck told her, and had me sit before 
him. From his pouch of sacred things he took 
certain little sacks of paint, and painted my 
face, ears, and neck, hands and wrists and up- 
per breast, with the most sacred paint of all, red 
earth from the Painted Desert; and then across 
my face, from ear to ear, he painted a broad 
black stripe. My hair, naturally coal black, and 
very long, hanging well below my shoulders, 
was Indiany enough. Laughing, the chief handed 
me a small mirror. I glanced at the reflection of 
my face, and got up and confidently strolled 
outside, and watched the soldiers make camp, 
hovered about them, and listened to their chat- 
ter. Somehow, it seemed good to hear English 
spoken. 

‘But do I want to continue hearing it? Do I 
want to return to civilized lifer’ I asked myself. 
And my reply was: ‘Never! Never! Now and 
so long as I live, I am a Hopitu!’ 

The Pimas came flocking to the camp with all 
kinds of green things, and pinole, which the com- 
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missary sergeant weighed and paid for in silver. 
Came evening, and the whole command of four 
hundred men had dress parade, we Hopitu in a 
group by ourselves, interestedly watching the 
maneuvers, Corn Woman and Red Sunflower 
exclaiming again and again that the whites were 
of dreadful power. A big cannon had been 
drawn out upon the parade ground, and at the 
proper time the gunners fired it, and our old 
women all but died of fright when it thundered; 
they shrieked with terror, Corn Woman sank to 
the ground, fainting, and the other fled. Good 
Duck and White Eagle, close on either side of me, 
convulsively clutched my arms and trembled. 

“Those Whites, they are more than men! They 
are gods! Thunder-makers!’ Good Duck gasped. 

‘I saw a flash of lightning! They made it!’ 
White Eagle exclaimed. 

‘Ho! That is only a big heavy gun on discs. 
They load it with powder and ball, like any small 
gun, and shoot it at their enemies,’ I explained. 

‘Why then, don’t they kill off all the Apaches 
with it, their enemies as well as ours?’ asked 
Good Duck. 

‘The Apaches always retreat into the moun- 
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tains; a heavy gun like that cannot be drawn 
along their trails,’ I explained. 

“True. True. There are always faults in 
things made by men, even in things made by 
whites. The gods alone make no mistakes, are 
perfect in all that they do,’ said White Eagle. 

The parade was over. We returned to the 
chief’s house, had a good meal, and then a long 
night of much-needed sleep. 

Came morning. The soldiers broke camp and 
went upon their way — I knew not whither and 
did not care — and I cleansed myself of Good 
Duck’s paint. Our good chief called upon four 
‘of the old men of his tribe, sacred men, priests 
of the Pima religion, to talk with Good Duck 
about his quest of the entrance to Under-World, 
and they said at once, the chief and White Eagle 
interpreting, that we should all go out to the 
Great House and talk there. 

They led us south across the mesquite and 
cacti-grown valley, and past a centuries-old 
canal, that, across a ravine and for a distance of 
several hundred yards, had flowed on top of a 
broad fill of earth all of twenty feet high; a fine 
example of the engineering skill and tireless in- 
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dustry of the prehistoric inhabitants of the val- 
ley. We topped a gentle rise, and lo! a mile ahead, 
in a broad desert sloping to the south, loomed a 
roofless house of huge proportions, surrounded 
with the ruins of smaller houses, the whole en- 
closed by the remains of what had once been a 
high and massive defensive wall. Just outside 
that, we went over a long, wide refuse deposit, 
and upon it found numberless fragments of pot- 
tery, many of them painted with rain-cloud 
symbols: and with a sigh of satisfaction, Good 
Duck exclaimed: ‘Here lived our Water House 
ancestors! Somewhere close by is the entrance to 
Under-World!’ 

We stood before the great building. Its walls, 
of clay and rubble-stone, or, rather, a native 
cement, were four feet thick, and had been built 
up layer upon layer, each confined in forms of 
ocatilla cactus until it dried and set. Reverently 
we went inside the building, and found that 
its inner walls, of the color of mahogany, were 
smooth as glass and highly polished, except in 
places where the rains had dripped upon them. 
The building had been three stories certainly, 
and perhaps four stories high. The roof had 
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fallen, carrying down with it portions of lower 
floors. I did not know then, but learned later, 
that the building had been a deserted ruin, a 
striking proof of the industry and skilled archi- 
tecture of a vanished people, when Coronado 
passed it in 1540, upon ee way to the cliff villages 
of the Hopitu. 

_ Through a break in the floor of a second-story 
east room, Good Duck glimpsed something that 
greatly excited him. We helped him to climb up 
into the room, followed, and found him staring 
at a circular orifice in the center of the outer wall, 
and at two perpendicular stripes of red paint 
upon the rear — the west — wall. 

‘Look at that round hole and at those red wall 
stripes. Tewaquaptewa! Tewaquaptewa! Here, 
right here in this room of this great house that 
they built, our long-ago fathers marked Sun’s 
sacred trail, even as we mark it by the places 
where he travels down behind our northern 
mountains.’ And we saw at a glance that he was 
right: when farthest south, the sunlight, coming 
in through the circular aperture, touched the 
edge of one painted stripe, and when farthest 
north, the edge of the other stripe. 
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And here let me explain: The Hopitu word 
for this apparently north-and-south annual jour- 
neying of the sun is beyond my powers of transla- 
tion, so I have given it above, in the original. As 
nearly as I can explain it, Tewaquaptewa means 
‘Sun’s Movements’; the end of his trail into the 
south and into the north, and at least one in- 
termediate point, corn-planting time, in Hopitu 
Land marked by a certain butte. It will be re- 
membered that Tewaquaptewa was also the 
name of the Snake priest who had adopted me. 

Well, down we sat upon the remnant of the 
floor of that centuries-old room, and Good Duck 
explained to the four wise Pima priests the 
motive of our long and dangerous journey down 
into this Red Earth, tree-cacti country, and then 
asked them if they could direct us to the entrance 
to Under-World, that must be somewhere here in 
the original home of our Water House ancestors. 

When that had been turned into Spanish, and 
then the Pima tongue, the four talked together 
for some time, and then the eldest of them re- 
plied: 

‘Not here, my friends, but in the South, far, 
far in the South, is somewhere there the sacred 
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Under-World, from which our fathers came, to 
which, each in his time, we all shall go.’ 

‘Say you so! Then south must we go, and, 
searching, find it,’ said Good Duck. 

“No, that you cannot do. That first, this- 
world home of our fathers is farther south than 
your old legs can carry you, and the way to it is 
across wide and all but waterless deserts. Our 
far-back fathers knew the trail from one to an- 
other of the three or four desert springs and 
water-filled depressions in the rocks, but none of 
us of to-day know it. There isn’t one of us, not 
even the most strong and brave, who would even 
think of attempting that long journey.’ 

‘But I started out to find it, that sacred place, 
so I must find it! My visions have been good. I 
have even seen our cliff village Oraibi, proof that 
we shall safely return to it. The gods have been 
constantly good to us; they have saved us time 
and time again from our terrible Apache enemies.’ 

‘But you have had no vision of that you seek, 
the entrance to Under-World; of that I am sure,’ 
said the other decidedly. 

‘No, I haven’t,’ Good Duck admitted. 

‘Nor ever will. Think about it, my friend: 
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were the entrance to that sacred place known to 
us, should we not all flock to it, deserting our 
homes and our plantings, and beg the gods to let 
us enter and remain in that perfect land? Of 
course we should.’ 

“But I do not seek it for that purpose; I want 
only to lay my prayer sticks at the edge of it, and 
ask the gods to continue to aid us Hopitu: to 
give us abundant rains for our plantings; pre- 
serve us from our enemies; and give us all, men, 
women, and children, long life and happiness.’ 

‘My friend, your intentions are good. And 
doubt not that the gods knew them from the 
time you started out upon your long and danger- 
ous journey into this South country. Be sure 
that they are pleased; you have proof of that in 
the vision they gave you of your far-off village, 
thus assuring you that you, and those with you, 
should return to it. And, again, doubt not that 
the terrible dangers to which you have exposed 
yourself and your friends, the hunger and thirst 
and weariness of body that you have endured, 
will go unrewarded. With plentiful rains for 
your planted fields, with good health and happy 
lives, and with power to repel the attacks of your 
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enemies, the gods will repay you and your people 
for your well-meant attempt to lay your prayer 
sticks before their sacred home.’ 

Poor old Good Duck! He heard that with 
bowed head and listless, drooping hands; tears 
streamed down his wrinkled cheeks, and he re- 
plied, so low-voiced that we could barely hear 
him: ‘It is all as you say, oh, wise one! The 
truth of it is evident! But it is hard, hard for me 
to give up my quest of that sacred place. I 
wanted so much, so much, to find it, and there 
make offering of my prayer arrows!’ 

White Eagle put an arm upon the old man’s 
shoulder, patted him, and said: ‘Be not poor- 
hearted, brother Snake priest! It is as our Pima 
friend says: although you are not, in this life, to 
see the entrance to Under-World, your attempt 
to find it and lay before it your prayer arrows has 
surely pleased the gods. Doubt not that you can 
make your prayers right here, in this one-time 
home of our fathers, and they will be answered 
as fully as though you had made them in the 
sacred place that you sought.’ 

Good Duck made no reply to that for a long 
time, but we patiently awaited his answer. At 
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last, he merely said: ‘I feel that I can talk no 
more to-day. Let us return to the home of our 
good chief friend.’ 

«They all went, and Koéhena and I, hot though 
the day was, roamed about among the small 
ruins around the Great House, and beyond its 
crumbled defensive wall. We marked, too, the 
all-but-filled and mesquite-tree-grown canal that 
had once irrigated vast tracts of the rich land to 
the north and the south of the place. Small 
mounds along it and its many lateral ditches 
were doubtless remains of the homes of the hard- 
working agriculturists, supporters of the sacred 
priests and their attendants who lived in the 
Great House and the lesser buildings. And I 
fairly ached with desire to know who they had 
been, whence they had come, how long they had 
remained, and where they had gone and why. 

In our wanderings, we came upon an ancient 
shrine in a close-set grove of mesquite, under- 
grown with greasewood, a heap of water-worn 
rocks, in no way different from the shrines around 
about Oraibi which the Hopitu daily frequented, 
except that here the deposits of prayer sticks had — 
disintegrated centuries back, and were one with 
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the desert dust. We turned then and went back 
to the chief’s house to tell Good Duck of our find. 
He was not within, nor were any of our old people, 
but we found them, sitting comfortably in the 
shade of some cottonwoods by the river, and we 
saw at a glance that Good Duck had recovered 
from his terrible depression of the morning. 

He greeted us cheerfully, and said to me: 
“Well, Quehwu, those wise Pima priests are right, 
and I am ashamed of myself, of my poor intelli- 
gence. I should have known that the gods never 
have allowed, and never will allow, us of the flesh 
to find the entrance to beautiful Under-World. 
But I know that they are not angry with us for 
making the attempt: they first made you one of 
us, that you might save us from our enemies 
with your god-made gun, and then, when at last 
the enemy trapped us, brought these good Pima 
people, not only to free us, but also to show us 
that we have made a great mistake, that the gods 
do not intend us of the flesh to find the sacred 
trail down to Under-World.’ 

‘We have, anyhow, had great adventure, seen 
the wonderful work of the far-back fathers of the 
Water House Clan. Just to see this Great House, 
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out here in the desert, more than repays us for 
the hardships that we have suffered, the dangers 
that we have risked upon our long trail,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘And now, what think you we have found, out 
there, south of the Great House? A shrine! You ' 
can lay your prayer arrows before it,’ said 
Kohena. 

‘Say you so! Let us go to it now! Lead the 
way!’ cried the old man, and with White Eagle 
hurried to the chief’s house to get his pouch 
containing the sacred arrows. 

Kohena and I went with them to the shrine, 
sat with them while they made their arrow 
prayer offerings, doubting not that the spirits, 
the souls of the eagle-feathered arrows would 
carry their earnest pleas straight to the gods. 
And when they had finished, we all turned back 
toward the river, and upon the way mounted a 
large refuse heap before a ruin of a four-room, 
two-story house, east of the Great House, and 
sat down upon it to rest. 

‘Softly crooning a favorite song of the Snake 

Fraternity, Good Duck took up a fragment of 

pottery and dug into the heap with it, throwing 
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out coals, ashes, broken dishes, rubbish of all 
kinds, the sweepings of the women of the ancient 
house, how many centuries ago! And suddenly, 
with a sharp cry of astonishment, he thrust a 
hand down into his little excavation and held up 
before us a beautiful specimen of prehistoric art 
work, nothing less than a perfectly carved clam- 
shell frog, its back and head inlaid with precisely 
joined pieces of turquoise, embedded in asphal- 
tum as hard as the shell itself. We could hardly 
_ believe our eyes. For a long time we all stared at 
it, and even I, new to the Hopitu faith} though 
I was, realized the importance of the find: As I 
have said, the frog was a water creature, and was 
prayed to, begged to carry straight to the gods 
the requests of the people for rain for their grow- 
ing plants. And, of course, the owner of this life- 
like image of the frog would be particularly 
favored; his supplications would be heard, the 
rains would come in answer to them. 

“What a find! What a powerful helper you 
have found!’ White Eagle said, at last. 
_ But Good Duck made no reply; for a long 
time he silently prayed, doubtless thanking the 
gods for this further evidence of their kindness 
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to him. That done, he merely said to us: “They 
put it into my mind to dig there, the powerful 
ones! Lost so very, very long ago, they all the 
time let it remain there for me to find, to keep, to 
wear upon my breast as my ceaseless prayer to 


them for summer rains and winter snows. Come, ° 


let us go back to our friend’s house.’ 

Said Kohena: ‘Just as though I had been 
there, I can see the trouble there was in that old 
house when, through the carelessness of some 
woman, this frog image was lost!’ 

“Yes. There was trouble enough! Suspicions! 
Accusations of theft! Long and wakeful nights 
for the sorrowing owner! For his trembling 
women! Yes, that was then and for a long time a 
house of trouble!’ White Eagle said. 

The Pimas were greatly interested in our find, 
and told us that, though a few small, plain shell 
images of frogs had been found in and about the 
ancient ruins, they had seen nothing to equal 
this perfect, turquoise-set image. The chief said 
that they, too, prayed to the frog, asked him to 
beg the gods to bring deep winter snows upon the 
mountains, so that the river and their canals 
would carry plenty of water for their plantings. 
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Talk about the mountains brought out the 
fact that, in the long ago, certain priests and 
warriors of the Pima tribe had visited a great 
snow mountain a little way west of the head of 
the west fork of the Gila, and another one that 
was far in the north, and several days’ journey 
beyond the head of a river, named by the Span- 
iards the Tonto. The chief could not translate 
the Pima name for the stream. And when he 
described the shape of each mountain, Good 
Duck cried out that the one was at the head of 
our river (the Little Colorado) and the other lay 
south and west of our cliff home Oraibi, and that 
both were homes of Rain God and were visited 
by the Hopitu; that we there made prayer arrow 
offerings to the Powerful One. 

Said one of the wise old Pima men: ‘I would 
like to examine that white winter covering of the 
high mountain-tops, feel of it, see just what it is.’ 

“So would I, just once, before death takes me,’ 
said another. 

‘So you shall. I will go with you, and our 
North friends here, and protect you all from at- 
tacks of our enemies,’ the chief told them. And. 
when the news of the proposed journey spread to 
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the various Pima villages along the river, men 
came to the number of more than a hundred to 
join the expedition.’ Not to the sacred mountain 
which the Apaches had. prevented our ascending, 
but to our other one, Snow Mountain, Sierra, 
the San Francisco of the Spaniards. 

Four days later we made the start, not up the 
Gila River, as we Hopitu had come, but north- 
east across the desert, and past the abrupt cliff 
end of the Mountains of the Gods, as the Pimas 
named them, the Superstition Mountains of the 
maps of Arizona. We were, the Pima chief told 
us, upon a trail that he and his men had followed 
more than once, in pursuit of raiding Apaches. 
Nor did we go on foot; all were mounted, we 
Hopitu upon horses given us outright by the 
kindly Pimas. 

So traveling, and camping one night at a desert 
spring, on the second day we entered the canyon 
of a south-flowing stream that our friends called 
‘Big River.’ It was the Salt River that I had 
heard Weaver mention more than once. Then, 
on the following day, we made camp where this 
river turned from east to south, and was joined 
by a lesser stream coming in from the north, 
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called by the Spaniards the ‘Tonto River,’ but 
called by the Pimas, the ‘Apache River.’ In the 
forks of the two was a ruin of an ancient pueblo 
or cluster of houses, of more than eighty ground- 
floor rooms, and the height of the great rocks- 
and-earth mound indicated that many of the 
houses had been of two and three stories. Some 
of the pottery fragments strewn around it were 
painted with rain-cloud symbols. 

Good Duck, examining them, was perplexed: 
‘Without doubt, here lived our Water House 
ancestors, but no story of their northward migra- 
tion up this river, from Red Earth River, has 
come down to us!’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, and of the part of them who came up 
this way, whither did they go, and what was their 
end?’ White Eagle queried. 

Said an old Pima: ‘That the gods alone can 
answer.’ 

In the canyon that began just below the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, and right where the great 
Roosevelt Dam now stands, was a fine large hot 
sulphur spring to which the Pimas flocked to 
bathe as soon as we made camp. They claimed « 
that it had great healing power, cured the sick, 
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and told us that they, and their fathers before 
them for centuries of time, had made frequent 
journeys to it from their Gila River homes. 
Later in the evening, we Hopitu went into it and 
came out greatly refreshed. 

From this point on north up the beautiful 
Tonto Valley, we made slow progress for three 
days, because we could not resist turning aside 
to examine the ruins of hundreds of pueblos 
that studded the valley and the mountain slopes 
upon either side. ‘Time was when the well-irri- 
gated valley must have supported a population 
of many thousands. And their end was — 
what? 

Strewn around all the ruins were countless 
fragments of pottery, of many beautiful painted 
designs in red, yellow, black, and white, and 
always we found some of them painted with the 
rain-cloud symbol. Our greatest find was at a 
very large ruin about ten miles above the mouth 
of the Tonto. We were drawn to it by the old 
defensive wall that had enclosed it, built of 
squared stone blocks, and laid as true to line as 
any modern mason could have built it. Lo! At 
the southeast corner of this one-time two- and 
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three-story pueblo, we discovered a shrine of six 
stone slabs, set in the ground funnel-wise. 

Good Duck stared down at it, then sprang 
from his horse and hurried to it, crying out to us: 
‘Count them, the rocks of this sacred shrine! 
They are six, one for each of the sacred world 
directions! Oh, my friends! None but our Water 
House ancestors built the houses here that are 
now but fallen walls and roofs, and none but 
they made this shrine!’ 

He was right. The world directions of the 
Hopitu are north, south, east, west, above, be- 
low: and it was repeatedly told in the kiva of the 
Snake Fraternity that it was the Water House 
Clan of the tribe that had brought to it from 
the south the religion and religious ceremonials 
which it immediately accepted. Before that 
time, the people of the villages upon the desert 
cliffs had had no knowledge of the fifth and 
sixth directions: above, the home of the powerful 
sky gods, and below, the beautiful Under-World. 
Let me say, in passing, that other branches of 
Shoshone stock, and, indeed, all other tribes, so 
far as I know, have but four world directions, the 
cardinal points of the compass. 
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We all made a noontime halt near this ruin, 
and Good Duck and White Eagle, Kohena and I, 
sitting at the edge of the shrine, made our prayers 
to the gods, and bade our prayer arrows, as 
we laid them in the shrine, to carry our words 
straight to the all-powerful ones of the far-up 
blue and of Under-World. 

Yes, I had become a convert to the faith of the 
Peaceful People, and it is not for you who read 
this to laugh or sneer at this confession. Con- 
sider, rather, had you been in my place, what 
effect three years’ constant and close associ- 
ation with the gentle priests of the Snake Fra- 
ternity would have had upon your boyish and 
by no means clear conception of the Christian 
faith. | ; 

All the long way up the Tonto and its east 
fork, we saw no Apaches, but doubtless some of 
them saw us, but, noting our formidable number, 
slunk farther back into their mountain retreats. 
Depending as they did upon the deer that they 
could kill, they were obliged to travel and hunt 
in widely scattered bands. Could they have 
lived all together, as did. the buffalo-hunting 
tribes of the plains, they would have inevitably 
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wiped out the Hopitu, Pima, Zuni, and other 
pueblo tribes of the Southwest. 

At last we climbed the steep rim of the Mogol- 
lon Range — at a point, I imagine, about south 
of the present town of Flagstaff—and saw 
looming up before us the sky-piercing, snow- 
capped summit of our Snow Mountain. The 
Pimas were so astonished by its immense height, 
its grim rocky slopes, that they were for a long 
time speechless. Said one of the wise old men, 
at last: 

‘Nearer to it than this, I shall not go! Who 
am I, to climb to that far-up home of the gods? 
I am sure that they do not want me there, and I 
would not dare go unless at their request.’ 

And, as the chief explained to White Eagle, in 
Spanish, many others declared that the summit 
of the great mountain was no place for poor com- | 
mon Pima men to climb to, and doubtless, by 
mere presence there, offend the powerful Rain 
God. The younger men, however, intended to 
climb up to the snow, feel it, eat of it, and, if 
possible, bring some of it down for the old men. 

We traveled on then, and at sundown camped. 
at the south base of the great mountain. Came 
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morning, and with the rising sun black, swirling 
clouds gathered around the rosy peak, darkened 
it, and from them shot down upon it blinding 
streaks of jagged lightning, and it thundered 
mightily. That was enough for even the bravest 
of the Pimas; one and all, they declared that 
that was Rain God’s warning to them to turn 
about and go home. And there and then we 
parted with them, and went on past the east 
base of the mountain, and then homeward across 
the desert. 

On the following night, after dark, we arrived 
at the foot of the Oraibi cliffs, and, hobbling our 
horses there, wearily ascended the trail up into 
the village. As I neared Tewaquaptewa’s house, 
I imagined that I heard within one laughing 
whom I had long since given up for dead. ‘I 
am going crazy. The heat of the day has af- 
fected my brain,’ I said to myself. And again I 
heard the familiar, gruff laugh; with trembling 
hand I pushed aside the blanket curtain of the 
doorway and fearfully looked inside, and could 
hardly believe my eyes; for there before the 
little corner fireplace sat my father and Weaver, 
idly smoking, the latter Jaughing again at some- 
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thing the other had said. My father jesting! 
Happily laughing, too! That convinced me that 
either I saw their ghosts or was going crazy. 
And then they looked back and saw me, and with 
upward spring and rush were hugging me, patting 
me upon my back, asking where I had been, 
what I had seen — more questions in a minute 
than I could answer in an hour. I wouldn’t 
answer them, not then! 

‘It is for me to ask where you have been! I 
long ago gave you up for dead! And you were 
alive and well, and never let me know it! How 
could you have been so mean to me!’ I cried. 

“You can’t blame us when we tell you —’ 
Weaver began. 

“It was this way,’ my father broke in. ‘We 
struck it, my boy! Struck gold, lots of it, in the 
mountains up Hassayampa River, and we just 
had to stay with it! We took out better than fifty 
thousand dollars, and have just sold our claims 
for a clean hundred thousand dollars! We’re 
rich! You’re rich! We’ve come for you, and 
to-morrow we are off for San Francisco. Boy, 
you are going to have an education!’ And with 
that he hugged me again. | 
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‘Quit mussin’ him; it’s my turn!’ Weaver 
growled, and led me to the fireplace and had me 
sit beside him. ‘Well, boy, you never could guess 
how we struck it. *I'was sure a miracle,’ he said.. 
“When we left you here, we went to Yuma and 
made a good grubstake endurin’ the winter, and 
then headed for here and the San Juan, by way of 
the Hassayampa. We saw good rich float along 
its bars: moseyed out into some likely-lookin’ 
mountains to prospect a bit. Couldn’t find any- 
thing. One of our pack-mules slipped off a game 
trail we was followin’, and went straight down 
for a couple of hundred feet; struck a slope and 
slid, and tore the thin earth-and-brush coverin’ 
off the prettiest free-millin’ gold proposition that 
ever [ saw. Your father held it down; we staked 
four claims along the lead, and I went to ’Frisco 
and got some big men I knew to stake us to devel- 
opment money. Well, they now have the mine, 
and we have a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, a third of it your’n! There! Some luck, 
ain’t it?’ i 

Tewaquaptewa came hurrying in: ‘You are 
here; and safe! Good Duck told me, down in 
the Snake kiva, and I came running!’ he ex- 
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claimed, seizing and drawing me up to his side. 
Then he turned upon my father, and cried: ‘You 
deserted him! I made him my son! You cannot 
take him from me!’ 

“What did he say?’ my father asked. And 
when I had told him, he said to the old man: 
“Were you in my place, if he were really your 
son, would you give him to another?’ 

“But he doesn’t want to go with you! Ask him!’ 

I didn’t want to interpret?that, and kept 
silent. But, my father insisting, I told him what 
he had said, and cried, and stammered that the 
old man’s words were true; that I wanted to re- 
main with him and become a priest of the Snake 
Fraternity, and chief of Oraibi, as he had pro- 
mised I should be. 

Well, I pass over the long arguments that fol- 
lowed, and Tewaquaptewa’s tearful pleadings 
and mine. 

Came the next morning. Weaver had brought 
the horses up before the house and saddled them 
and put the loads of bedding and provisions upon 
the pack-animals. The whole village had gath- 
ered there to see us off, and very sad and silent 
they were. 
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“You have promised! Do not forget! You are 
to return to me as soon as you are free,’ Tewa- 
quaptewa said to me brokenly, tears streaming 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

‘And this I loan you. Wear it constantly, and 
constantly repeat your Hopitu prayers,’ Good 
Duck quavered, and he slipped down over my 
head his necklace, to which he had attached the 
turquoise-backed frog image. 

There is no Hopitu word for our ‘good-bye,’ 
or ‘au revoir.’ Silently those People of Peace 
watched us depart and turn down the steep trail 
to the desert. And I said to myself that it would 
not be long until I should be back there with 
them. 

But that was not to be. I went to school, to 
college. And then, to save my father and Weaver, 
was obliged to take charge of their affairs. I be- 
came ‘bound to the wheel,’ as Kim’s old lama so. 
sadly and often repeated was the fate of men, 
and I never could get free. 

And would that, now I am free, I could be — 
young again! Would that I could join that little 
band of patient, underpaid scientists who are 
delving in the ruins of Arizona and New Mexico, 
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trying to learn who the prehistoric agriculturists 
were who, in multitudes, once peopled its valleys 
— and vanished, how, and when? 
To you who are young, I recommend that most 
important task. 


THE END 
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